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THE VOYAGE OUT. 


|HE first thing to do in order 
to prevent seasickness,’’ said 
the artist ‘‘is to go to sea. 
You can’t expect to prevent 
seasickness on dry land.’’ 
The remark (which was made at the 
breakfast table on our first-day out) was 
not only neat and sententious, but it 
revealed a philosophic depth of thought 
in what strangers might have mistaken 
for a purely esthetic temperament. Cer- 
tainly we recognized that a great truth 
had been embodied into words. For 
many years we had lived on dry land 
with but a languid interest in what seemed 
now the one question of moment. Not 
until our stomachs had begun to give 
those first greasy symptoms of what 
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might or might not precipitate us into 
the worst of all peptic horrors, not until 
then did we give ourselves up with real 
enthusiasm to aconsideration of the 
methods whereby those horrors might be 
averted. 

Many were the methods proposed. 
One that appeared to hold out delightful 
possibilities was unlimited champagne. 
But the party who suggested it stopped 
short at the prescription and resolutely 
refused to set up the medicine. Conse- 
quently the next suggestion, red pepper 
and salt fish, had to be rejected as a cruel 
tantalizer of the thirst which the former 
had provoked. A humorist suggested 
spaghetti-roots. A lady who had been 
sojourning in Boston, recommended a 
patent medicine that had been success- 
fully tried on some of the most highly 
connected people in that city. I think, 
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however, she had only a feeble expecta- 
tion that it would be equally effective on 
our, grosser organizations. And then 
there was a Spanish lady, a dark-eyed 
beauty who had married a Brazilian, and 
she had a panacea which had ever 
triumphed over all the ills of the flesh. 
This was a strong emetic followed by a 
dose of castor oil. 

‘*I do not need it myself,’’ she ex- 
plained, ‘‘ for Iam never out of health, 
even at sea. But I always give it to my 
husband and my child.”’ 

And indeed, both the latter looked 
as if they had very recently gone through 
the experience. 

We were all gathered round the table 
that first Thursday out. It was the last 
time that we presented an absolutely un- 
broken front at any meal until we landed 
in the harbor of Fayal. 

Our group, in its integrity, had a sin- 
gularly cosmopolitan complexion. The 
ship, in the first place, was a Portuguese 
steamer, bound immediately for the Azo- 
res, but with Lisbon as its ultimate’ and 
larger object. The captain, and most of 
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the officers were Azorean Portuguese, the 
engineers were Englishmen, the doctor 
was a New Yorker. ‘There was an ex- 
confederate soldier who at the close of 
the war had left the United States to 
shift for themselves, had gone to Brazil 
and married a native, and was now on 
his way to Europe from the Chicago 
Exposition, effusively discontented with 
the way in which his native country had 
been managed during his absence. But 
despite this peculiarity he was intelligent 
and agreeable, and his personal charm 
was enhanced by the reflected glow of 
his family, comprising as it did a num- 
ber of pretty daughters whose Southern 
intonations taught us that broken English 
like the crushed violet, often emitted the 
finer fragrance. Then there was the lit- 
tle family group, already mentioned, in 
which the Spanish beauty was the master- 
hand. All of these people were bound 


for Lisbon. 

Prominent among the passengers whose 
humbler destination was some one or 
other of the Azores, were the Artist and 
There was a Boston Man 


the Scribe. 
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with many of thesymptoms. There was 
a Bermudan of Portyguese descent with 
his wife. The lattey was a colored lady 
of imposing and even majestic presence, 
who spoke English with an impressive 
felicity of word and accent. Yet she 
deferred to her husband with the superior 
air nevertheless, of gne who was humor- 
ing a child or an invglid. And in fact, 
he was the latter and he had all the 
querulousness of his kind. From out of 
the opulence of his linguistic ignorance 
he would frequently attempt to overpower 
her. Thus one day she happened to 
remark that the wind had gone down. 

‘‘ You mean it’s gone up,’’ he inter- 
rupted, revealing a shade of indignation 
at her ignorance. ‘‘ If it had gonedown 
we would.-a feel it now.’’ 

But our pet bit of local color was a 
Portuguese priest. .His Reverence, as 
we learned to call him, was effectively 


picturesque. His broken English was 
shattered into ungainly chunks, and 
there clung to them the faint but. un- 
mistakable scent of an Irish brogue. He 
was fond of the expression ‘‘ Begorra,’’ 
which he brought out with a consciously 
humorous effect. At first we explained 
this peculiarity on the score that his 
clerical duties had brought him into con- 
stant association with Irish and Irish- 
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American priests. Later we learned, to 
our great amusement, that his name was 
O’Brien and that he had Irish blood in 
his veins. He was eminently devout. 
He was rarely seen without a book of 
pious reflections under his arm or spread 
open before him. 
pained surprise to any acknowledgment 
of agnostic opinions. Voltaire and In- 
gersoll were to him names of horror. 
Though he could be thus serious on 
grave subjects, his disposition was natur- 
ally asunny one. And every now and. 
then he would dive down into his cabin, 
emerging after some minutes with in- 
creased cheerfulness, and a breath that 
had undergone perceptible alterations. 
Then he would talk. Nice moralists 


might object to his talk, on the score 
that it offended against the spirit of the 
seventh commandment and the letter-of~ 
the first. 


nice moralists on board. But even in 
our worldly-minded circle a feeling be- 
gan to grow up that His Reverence 
abused the foreigner’s privilege of being 
picturesque at the expense of decency. 
There was even a sense that he was 
carrying frankness to an unnecessary ex- 
treme, when he passed around photo- 
graphs of his children, with oral instead 
of marginal notes. 


He listened with * 
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To be sure it was allowed that he had 
his good points. His large-hearted lib- 
erality in the matter of beer was warmly 
commended. He would: invite all hands 
to join him in this refreshment. It was 
not till the end of the voyage that we 
found: he had taken advantage of our 
ignorance of Portuguese, to have all the 
drinks charged to our account. Then it 
was seen that our black sheep was not 
even a sheep, but a wolf, who had cun- 
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ningly taken to himself a dark and woolly 
vesture. 

Almost everyone on board ship, both 
among the passengers and the crew, 
knew English, and what was worse spoke 
it. Indeed, the only person who openly 
and confidently asserted his ignorance. of 
any language, except his own, was the 
official interpreter. The other foreigners 
smilingly accepted compliments upon 
their excellent knowledge of the lan- 
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guage, and entered into dialogues, 
wherein the cheerful irrelevance between 
question and answer reminded you at 
times of an ollendorfian conversation. 
Yet it needed all our conversational 
resources to while away the monotony 
of aseavoyage. After all, the two great 
events of the day, to such of us as hac 
preserved our stomachic tone, were break= 
fast and dinner. You could have coffee 
brought to your bedside early in the 





DWELLING. 


morning if you so wished, and there was 
a light supper of ‘tea and toast served 
every evening at eight o’clock. But the 
breakfast at nine o’clock and the dinner 
at three, were such strenuous appeals to 
our digestive facilities, as to leave small 
possibility for anything else. The for- 
mer rarely comprised less than’ six 
courses, the latter less than twelve. 
And the ‘courses were in large measure 
meat—roast, boiled or stewed. Vege- 
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stronger fare, though frui 
plentiful. Fish appeared a 
tervals in the repast, sometimeS.with, the 
salad at the end of the meal, someti 





interjected into the middle, rarely haided 
round at the beginning. We had wine™— 


at both meals, and water if it was abso- 
lutely required. But the wine bottles 
were left generously unstoppered, while 
the water-bottles had metal contrivances 
placed in the necks, through which the 
water dripped slowly and solemnly like 
so much medicine. 

Perhaps it was the abundance of meat, 
perhaps it was owing to the fact that the 
majority around our table belonged to 


the Latin races, who are all born with; 


toothpicks in their mouths, but at all 
events these little wooden implements 
were flourished with a vigor and open- 
ness that was almost alarming to the 
Americans. These latter showed their 
comparative unfamiliarity with them by 
a cautious reserve. They held their 
napkins or their hands in front of their 
faces with a rather aggressive air, as of 
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superior breeding. But the Portuguese 
and the Spaniards employed them in the © 
open. They routed the offending par- 
ticles out of their lavis with the zest of 
a hunter after game. Some even paused 
every now and then to examine their 
bag, and then returned to the chase with 
fresh energy and interest. 

Another peculiarity that we noted was 
the omnipresence of olive oil. We had 
been accustomed to look upon olive oil 
as a luxury. Now it took on the aspect 
of a necessary. ‘The stewards used it in 
polishing up the furniture, the doors and 
the stairways. The cook used it in 
every dish. And looking upon it asa 
necessary, we learned to give another 
meaning to the saying which the Amer- 
ican, Motley, paraphrased from Voltaire : 
*« Give me the luxuries of life and I can 
dispense with the necessaries.’’ Gladly 
would some of us have dispensed with 
this necessary. A potential mal-de-mer 
seemed to linger in its very essence. 
Portuguese olive oil has a more insistent 
individuality than the Italian, with which 
we in this country are much more famil- 
iar. It forces its personality on your 
attention. It will not be overlooked or 
ignored, whether it is smeared over the 
woodwork or appears among the compo- 
nentiparts of a dish. 
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But these were few drawbacks to what 
was as pleasant a journey as any of us 
had: ever experienced. We were well 
fed and well treated. Providence itself 


kindly visited upon our ship and its com- 
pany only such smaller storms as were 
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inevitable at the wintry season when we 
set out. And on the ninth day out we 
awoke to find that during the night and 
the darkness, we had dropped anchor in 
the harbor of Hores. 

The old miracle had been ry 
Here was the great pathless ocean. There 
lay a little island only a few miles in 
circumference, a rocky point rising out 
of the waves, visible even in the clearest 
weather at only a score of miles distance. 
How did it happen that we had pitched 
our way to it, or that even if we had got 
into its neighborhood we had not arene 
it in the night and cane. 
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the world? What is their present role 
in the economy of the nations? ‘These 
were the questions which we set ourselves 
to answer, borrowing for that purpose 
all the available books on board ship, 
and subsequently continuing our re- 
searches on shore. And as we read, we 
sought to confirm our mere book-lore by 
ocular investigation. 

This is in substance what we learned : 
The Azores are a cluster of islands, nine 
in number, which lie in isc Atlantic 
Ocean almost on a straight line from 
New York to Lisbon, but about 2100 
miles ios the former city and 700 from 





GROUPS OF NATIVES. 


This was the first thought. Then 
came that overpowering and bewildering 
sense of strangeness, of foreignness 
which is fully realized only in the actual 
presence of alien scenes and sounds. 


Il. 
A GENERAL SKETCH OF THE AZORES. 


We had now found the Azores. We 
had even located them on the map, as 
our readers may do. But what are 
they? Who were their original discov- 
erers, their original inhabitants? What 
part have they played in the history of 


the latter. Two groups of rocks known 
as the Formigas (or ants) and Dollabaret 
are also reckoned among them. For 
those to whom figures and statistics carry 
any meaning, it may incidenally be 
added that their total area is about 700 
square miles, that their population 
reaches a quarter of a million, and 
that from the easternmost to the west- 
ernmost island (Flores and Santa Maria 
respectively) is a space of some 400 
miles. 

All the islands belong to Portugal. 
Municipally they are divided into three 
groups, each group having its own gov- 
ernor who is responsible to the crown. 

































































NATIONAL COSTUMES, 


e first group counting: from the west- 
ward consists of Flores, Corvo, Fayal 
and Pico, the second of San Jorge and 
Terceira, the third of San Miguel and 
Santa Maria. All are of volcanic origin, 
some giving more and some giving less 
evidence of that origin at the present 
day, and though varying in size and in 
details of coast—and all present a cer- 
tain similarity of external characteristics, 
being chains of huge mountains rising 
out of the sea, here and there broken by 
rents and chasms, or indented with val- 
leys. The cities of little white houses 
usually begin in the valleys and climb up 
the sides of the mountains, every avail- 
able spot of ground is cultivated, the 
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separate 
properties 
_— _ being mar- 
EBM off by 
ences or low 
stone walls, 
and as the dii- 
ferent crops 
toe «ae «Of various 
colors and 
shades, valley 
and mountain 
thus acquire 
the appear- 
ance of a vari- 
egated check- 
er-board. 
: Exactly when 
‘and by whom these 
islands were first dis- 
covered cannot be 
stated with absolute 
certainty. Attempts 
have been ‘made to 
show that they were 
5 known to the early 
; Phoenicians, and even 
gos to identify them with the 
mythic islands of the an- 
cient Greeks and less ancient 
Irish. Plato with his lost Atlan- 
tis and San Brandan with his 
Happy Island have been appealed 
to. But there is no substantial basis 
for any of this cloudland of myth. 
Nevertheless, we believe that the islands 
were known to the celebrated Arabian 
navigator, Sherif Mohammed el Edrisi, 
who made a series of remarkable voy- 
ages about the middle of the twelfth cen- 
tury, and who clearly indicates the exist- 
ence of nine islands in the western ocean, 
north of what is known as the Canaries. 
To add another bit of evidence to this 
numerical coincidence he calls one of 
the nine islands Raka, i.e., of birds, for 
he says that it abounded in a species of 
eagle or raptorial bird. 

Now it is known that the more modern 
name of Azores (more properly Acores) 
comes from the Portuguese word Acor, a 
hawk, and that the entire group was 
later so called from a species of hawk or 
falcon which infested the shores. 

References, or apparent references, to 
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the islands crop up now and again in the 
works or on the maps of other medieval 
voyagers and geographers. But no gen- 
eral knowledge of their whereabouts and 
no definite exploration of their surface 
seems to have resulted until the time of 
the great Prince Henry of Portugal. 
He, himself, only vaguely knew that 
records pointed to the existence of cer- 
tain islands even further west than those 
which had already been wrested from the 
undisputed embrace of the Atlantic. 
So in 1431 he sent out an expedition 
under command of Goncalo Velho Ca- 
bral with instructions ‘‘to sail towards 
the setting sun till he came to an island.’’ 

On the tenth day the voyagers came 
upon a group of rugged rocks which they 
named the Formigas or Ants from their 
number and small size. Then they lost 
heart, though they were actually within 
sight of their destination had the weather 
been clear. Chagrined and disappointed, 
Cabral returned to Lisbon. But the fol- 
lowing year Prince Henry sent him out 
again. This time he was more success- 
ful. On August rsth he landed at an 
island which he named Santa Maria in 
commemoration of that day. Extraordi- 
Nary as it may seem, the Portuguese 
remained for twelve years satisfied with 
the discovery and settlement of Santa 
Maria, though the larger and more im- 
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portant island of San Miguel was only 
forty-four miles distant. At last, so the 
legend runs, a fugitive slave taking refuge 
on a mountain top in Santa Maria des- 
cried upon the western horizon a speck 
which was evidently land. He surren- 
dered himself to the authorities. His 
story, as he expected, gained him his 
freedom. The news traveled to Portu- 
gal. Cabral was once more summoned 
to head an expedition. On May 8, 1444, 
which 1s St. Michael’s day in the Catho- 
lic calendar, he sighted the island and 
named it after the day, San Miguel. He 
founded a small settlement there, consist- 
ing of a few of his friends and some 
negroes. Next year he returned to look 
after them. Ashe approached the island 
he saw to his horror that a tall mountain 
peak on the west side had totally disap- 
peared, leaving nothing but a circular 
and apparently hollow cave. Pressing 
onward his keel crunched through large 
masses of floating pumice, trunks of 
trees and other débris. At last he reached 
his friends and was hailed with wild joy. 
Strange tales they had to tell of earth- 
quakes that convulsed the entire island, 
and of flames and lava belched out of 
the western peak, so that everything in 
the neighborhood seemed a sea of fire, 
until the mountain had apparently burnt 
out its own bowels and had disappeared 
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from view, leaving naught but an outer 
shell behind. Nevertheless, the work of 
colonization went bravely on. ‘Then the 
other islands were gradually discovered 
and settled. But not without many 
another protest from nature. Earth- 
quakes, landslides and volcanic eruptions 
have visited, not only St. Michael’s, but 
Pico and Fayal, and the shocks have 
extended to other islands in the group. 
In spite of all legends to the contrary, 
the Portuguese found no traces of prior 


occupation of the islands. That Phe- 
nician remains have ever been discovered 
there, is now authentically denied. So 
is the picturesque legend that in the little 
island of Corvo there once stood a statue 
hewn out of stone, which represented a 
man on horseback pointing towards the 
west. It isa pity to sacrifice this legend, 
for the sake of the pretty addendum that 
on his first voyage, Columbus, disheart- 
ened by the complaints of his crew, had 
actually turned the prows of his boats 
homeward when a sight of the island 
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and of the westward-pointing figure in- 
spired him with fresh resolution. 

Yet Edrisi in his ancient chronicle, 
does expressly state that the nine islands 
he ran across were inhabited in his day. 
Is it possible that these islands, the pro- 
ducts of voicanic activity, had been de- 
stroyed by fire as they had been made 
by fire, that they had gone down into 
the great deep whence they came, and 
that others had taken their place? Quite 
possible. Later travellers have recorded 


many like instances of such risings and 
settings. Even so late as the present 
century, in the year 1811, an English 
sea-captain cruising off the coasts of San 
Miguel witnessed such a birth. Amid 
fire and smoke, and a noise as of thunder 
and great guns, the sea was safely deliv- 
ered of a little island. He called it 
Sabrina, but if he were in search of a 
classical name, he might more appropri- 
ately called it after one of Saturn’s pro- 
geny, for three months later the sea had 
swallowed back its own offspring, and 
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only a shoal remains to tell the story 
to-day. 

The Azores were temporarily overrun 
by the Moors, at the period of their in- 
vasion of Southern Europe, and later, in 
the year 1580, they were conquered by 
Spain after a desperate struggle. For 
nearly sixty years they remained the 
favorite battle-ground of English and 
Spanish vessels. True, there was no 
open war between England and Spain until 
1588. But the English sea-rovers of 
those days were sad free-booters, French, 
Spaniards and Dutch, their men had 
them all regardless of the rights of prop- 
erty or ‘international laws. And robust- 
minded Queen Bess had small inclination 
to take them to task for their ill-deeds. 
Sir Francis Drake and Sir Walter Raleigh 
both cruised about these waters. Raleigh 
indeed actually captured the island of 
Fayal and held it for a few months. But 
the most famous of all the actions fought 
off the Azores—an action which so sober 
and serious a man as Lord Bacon de- 
scribes as ‘‘memorable even beyond 
credit, and to the height of some hero- 
ical fable’’—was that between a Spanish 
fleet of fifty three-sail and a single Eng- 
lish ship, the Revenge, commanded by 
Sir Richard Grenville. Who does not 
remember Tennyson’s stirring ballad, 
beginning: 

“At Flores, in the Azores, Sir Richard 

Grenville lay.” 

Who does not recall how Sir Richard 
refused to take advantage of the superior 
swiftness of his little vessel to escape, 
but boldly ran into the Spaniards; how 
all the afternoon and all through the fair 
summer night, until the sun rose next 
morning, the fight continued, galleon 
after galleon falling back from this ter- 
rible little Englishman, and others com- 
ing up to fill their places; how finally 
when all the powder was gone, and Sir 
Richard himself was mortally wounded, 
he bid the master gunner to sink the 
ship, then the merest hulk; how the 
master gunner, a man of the same kidney 
would have done so, but others stayed 
him, and how the Revenge surrendered, 
and a few days after the fight a great 
storm arose off St. Michael’s, and a 
large number of Spanish galleons went 
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down and with them went the Revenge. 
He who does not remember should turn 
to ‘Tennyson and treat himself to a stir- 
ring sensation. 

Portugal eventually regained the 
Azores. Then for awhile there was 
peace in the islands. The last time this 
peace was ruptured was in the early part 
of the present century, when the crown 
of Portugal was disputed between Dom 
Miguel I and Dom Pedro I of Brazil, 
the latter on behalf of his daughter Dona 
Maria. After a period of wavering the 
Azoreans, and especially the natives of 
Terceira espoused the cause Dona Maria, 
which finally triumphed. The islands 
had been the scenes of some of the most 
desperate conflicts during the struggle. 

Thus it will be seen that the history 
of these islands has been eventful, 
picturesque, and even heroic. Not with- 
out reason has the capital of Terceita 
been styled Angra do Heroismo. Yet 
though the islanders shared in some of 
the commotions which shook the mother 
country, their distance from the main- 
land, their isolated position and their 
sluggish climate have hithérto prevented 
them from taking any really active part 
in the march of modern progress. Until 
recent days they were little known to the 
outside world, save as temporary havens 
of refuge for whalers and other vessels. 
Then suddenly came the period of the 
fruit trade with England, and a litthe 
later with America. And there is litthe 
doubt that in a short period, when the 
natural wonders of the place and its 
sanitary advantages get to be more fully 
appreciated, a steady stream of travel 
will be attracted there. 

But at present the islands impress you 
as having been rudely awakened from a 
long sleep. The nineteenth century has 
come with a clash upon the fifteenth, 
and it is the fifteenth rather than the 
garish nineteenth that strikes you most 
forcibly. The fifteenth, quotha! You 


can, if you choose, go back to almost 
any era you choose, to the early Romans 
with the Latin plough, drawn by oxen, 
which is just beginning to supersede the 
still more primitive implement, consist- 
ing only of the trunk of a tree stripped 
of its bark; to the Etruscans with tle 
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pottery, that is one of the few native in- 
dustries; to the Phoenicians, with the 
native navigation which distrusts charts, 
and steers by the stars alone. 

The very language spoken by the 
masses is a medizval patois. The folk 
songs belong to the fifteenth century, 
both in rhythm andin music. The archi- 
tecture, when it aims to be unusually 
fine, has a Mosarabian complexion. The 
costume of the women, with its jealous 
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seclusion, points to a Moorish origin. 
Only an Oriental could have invented 
the huge capotef—a mantle with a gi- 
gantic hood propped up on whalebone, 
that completely overshadows and con- 
ceals the countenance, save when it di- 
rectly faces you. And as to the men, 
the carapuca worn on their heads in St. 
Michael’s and elsewhere, suggests the 
middle ages in its undue proportions of 
cape and frontal brim. 


William S. Walsh. 
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Y rose-tree stands of all bereft, 
Slim thorny stems alone I see ; 

Not one small grace of good is left ; 

It is a thing of poverty : 
But spring is near, and lo! anon 

Green leaves will come and buds unclose, 
While fair and sweet to look upon, 

I shall possess my beauteous rose ! 


William Brunton. 











ON THE WALL OF A CABARET. 


HREE slates charged against 

me, say you, my good Ana- 
tole? My fourth! Then it 
were well for me to go to 
work again that a sponge 
may be passed over those slates. But 
have no fear, my Anatole—my hoary 
old fox with the frost-bitten nose— 
when my palette is once set, your slates 
will soon be clear ; so let us open another 
bottle of Burgundy and drink to a good 
resolution.’’ 

The speaker was a dissolute-looking 
man, just touching the middle period of 
life, who carried himself with a certain 
slovenly jauntiness, and whose bright rest- 
less eyes seemed to be always searching 
for color effects which he might transfer 
to canvas; the place was a mean, ill- 
lighted, and supremely dirty little wine- 
shop and tavern near the Place du Chat- 
elet ; the time was the middle of the last 
century, when Louis XV sat on the 
throne of France, surrounded by a bril- 
liant and licentious court. ° 

‘‘Another bottle of my Burgundy you 
shall not have, Simon,’’ said old Anatole, 
blinking at the painter with his little 
cunning eyes, which were framed in puffs 
of dull red flesh, and were too close to 
the swollen’ red nose beneath them. 
“‘Think you that good old Macon wine 
can be drawn from the well in the court- 
yard. Good wine must be paid for in 
good money, mon petit ami; yes, and so 
must the spitted fowls, and the dressed 
salads, and the fine white bread of which 
you are so fond. A man who wishes to 
live like a Prince of the Blood Royal 
should pay like a Prince of the Blood 
Royal. He! he!’’ 

The painter placed both elbows on the 
little circular bar behind which the land- 
lord stood, and supporting his chin in 
his hands, gazed steadily at the old man. 

‘« You are a fine color study, my Ana- 
tole,’’ he said, in a quizzing tone; ‘I 
would like to scrape your nose with a 
palette-knife and use the color in one of 
my sunsets. My faith! if you would 





but touch it to the bowl of your pipe 
you’d have no further use for spill or 
tinder-box.’’ 

The old man moved about uneasily 
within the narrow limits of the bar while 
this speech was being delivered, and 
when it was finished he disappeared 
abruptly thaough a trap-door and almost 
as quickly reappeared with a long-necked 
bottle in his arms, which he caried as 
tenderly as if it were a new-born babe. 

‘‘It is a vintage for a prince,’’ he 
sighed, as he slowly dusted the bottle 
and prepared to draw the cork; ‘‘ fora 
prince, my little Simon. And princes 
pay for their wine, I am told; but you— 
death of my life! you pay for nothing.” 

The cork sprang from the bottle with 
a cheery ‘‘cloop,’’ and the gurgle of the 
wine as it flowed into his glass was music 
in the painter’s ears. He sipped slowly, 
smacked his lips loudly, and then placed 
a hand on the soiled splendor of his 
waistcoat. 

‘<TIt warms one within, my Anatole,”’’ 
he said. ‘‘It mounts to the brain and 
creates visions of color as beautiful and 
mellow as it is itself. See,’’ he contin- 
ued, holding up his glass against the 
light, ‘‘ what brilliancy of coloring. It 
is as translucent as one of my mists at 
sunrise. And that reminds me that I 
have not been in my atelier for three 
days. Follow me with the bottle, my 
good Anatole, and we will see what can 
be done towards cleaning those slates of 
yours.”’ . 

The atelier, so termed, was merely the 
back-parlor or snuggery of the Dawn 
tavern. It was as dirty as the bar-room, 
or even dirtier, if that were possible, but 
it showed clearly that it was the work- 
shop of a landscape painter. ‘The dingy 
walls were almost covered with sketches, 
principally on gray paper in black ‘and 
white crayon. Canvases were leaning 
against the wall; there was an unfinished 
picture on the easel by the window ; and 
a long table was littered with a dusty 
confusion of colors, palettes and brushes. 
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The landlord having put the bottle down 
and the litter on the table, came and 
stood before the easel. 

‘¢ What is that to be, Simon ?’’ 

The painter had refilled his glass and 
stood leaning over the high back of a 
chair, sipping wine, as he talked. 

‘‘A picture that wiil be a masterpiece 
—that the nation shall some day learn to 
prize—and thus shall be made to pass a 
sponge over your slates,’’ answered the 
painter. 

*¢H’m, h’m,’’ croaked the old man, 
‘<T am not so sure about the washing of 
my slate. Your pictures do not seem to 
aell as they once did, Monsieur Latara. 
When his Grace, the Duc de Richelieu, 
condescended to visit the Dawn and 
order a picture from you I thought that 
our fortunes were made. But nothing 
followed ; nothing followed.’’ 

«¢ Pardon, my good Anatole,’’ said the 
painter, ‘‘but you seem to forget that 
six weeks of idleness and good living fol- 
lowed, and that during that period the 
name of Simon Mathurin Latara could 
not be found among your debtors. _Per- 
haps his Grace, the Duke, will call again, 
ff not, I shall not have far to seek for a 
purchaser. My name is known; I have 
but to finish a picture to sell it.”’ 

“To finish a picture, yes, that is very 
true, my friend, if your pictures were but 
finished they could be sold. But here is 
a work that has stood on the easel for 
three weeks past, while you have been 
drunk from morn till night. Best set to 
work at once,’’ added the landlord, as 
he turned to leave the atelier, ‘‘ else 
there will be no more corks drawn for 
you in the bar of the Dawn.’’ 

Thus admonished, the painter pro- 
ceeded to spread one of the palettes with 
fresh colors, and to select, with great 
apparent care, some half dozen brushes 
from his sheaf. Thus equipped for his 
day’s work, he sat down before the easel 
and began softly whistling to himself as 
he mixed the colors together on the pal- 
ette, and then, with a quick nervous 
touch, transferred them to the canvas. 
He worked steadily for several hours, 
paying no heed to time, and leaving the 
wine stand untasted on the table. The 
picture grew rapidly under his hands: 
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the trees in the foreground assumed form 
and color ; a translucent mist was thrown 
over the distant hills; touches of light 
began to break through the clouds and 
to be reflected in the lake. From time 
to time Latara would leave the easel, and, 
stepping back a yard or two, gaze intently 
at his picture ; shutting up one eye, hold- 
ing out his hand before him to block out 
certain parts of the canvas, and then 
leaning forward to give a touch to the 
work at arm’s length. 

The pale-faced, half-clad children of 
the quartier had gathered about the win- 
dow while the painter was thus engaged, 
and were now flattening their little noses 
against its dirty panes and rolling admir- 
ing eyes about the atelier. It was an 
everyday occurrence when the painter 
was at work, and Latura paid but little 
heed to them. He could not draw the 
human face and form, or the children 
might have had a greater attraction for 
him: as it was he merely glanced at 
them from time to time, shaking his 
head in warning when they became too 
obstreperous. ‘The children made audi- 
ble criticisms on his work, and on the 
personal appearance of the painter. 
When he was hard hit, he would turn 
his face to the little people and joined 
in the laugh that was raised at his ex- 
pense; when they wondered over and 
praised his work he kept his eyes fastened 
on his canvas. 

‘‘And how is the Claude Lorraine of 
France ?’’ cried a cheery voice, as he sat 
thus absorbed in his work. ‘‘ How is 
the magician of mist and sunshine and 
dimpling rivers? Well, as I can see; 
and hard at work, as I can see; and 
watched by a group of admirers of both 
sexes, who were all loudly singing your 
praise as I passed the window.”’ 

The speaker was a young man of 
twenty-two or three years; handsome, 
fresh-colored, and bright-eyed. He was 
well but quietly dressed, showing neither 
the slovenliness or the smirched splendor 
of the elder man in his costume. 

Latara growled a welcome without 
either rising or ceasing work. 

‘¢There’s wine on this table,’’ 
said; ‘‘real Macon. 
clean glass on the bar.’’ 


he 
You can get a 
Then he went 
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on touching and re-touching his picture ; 
increasing the light here, giving depth to 
a shadow there, and every moment add- 
ing to the beauty of the work. 

‘¢ Latara,’’ said the young man, after 
watching his friend in silence for a short 
time, ‘* have you noticed that dark-eyed 
girl who is holding a baby-boy in her 
arms and who watches you as though you 
were an enchanter. Ma foi! she would 
have made a model for Raphael if she 
had but lived in his day. What eyes! 
They are like stars—like the stars you 
sometimes paint, friend Simon; stars 
shining through a thin veil of mist.’’ 

Latara turned slowly round in his-seat, 
and gazed out of the window, His face 
had the mind-withdrawn expression of 
one who has been deeply engaged in an 
all-engrossing work. 

‘¢ Where is she ?’’ he muttered. 

‘« To the extreme left as you face the 
window,’’ answered his companion. 
‘« That dark-eyed girl with the child in 
her—’”’ 

‘“‘Ah! yes, yes,’’ cried Latara, inter- 
rupting him. ‘‘ That is little Célestine 
Gascoigne ; my good angel, I call her. 
When she is at the window I paint well 
and drink little; aye! even if I know 
not that she is there. See what wonders 
I have done this morning, and the bottle 
— it is if it had not been touched. Yes, 
yes; she is my good angel; and old 
Anatole, he is my bad angel, forever 
descending a l’enfer and bringing up 
the bottles of Burgundy. Will you have 
a glass, mon ami ?”’ 

The young fellow laughed. 

‘<I thought you did not drink in the 
presence of your good angel,’’ he said. 

‘‘T asked you if you would have a 
glass of wine?’’ replied the landscape 
painter. He still sat with his palette 
and brushes in his hand, but he was not 
at work; he was steadily regarding the 
dark-eyed girl, half child, half women, 
who returned his gaze with unsmiling 
gravity. 

‘< Tf Icould but paint the human form ; 
he added, dreamily, as if communing 
with his own thoughts. ‘‘I would have 
her in, and paint her face on the wall of 
-my atelier. Perhaps that might counter- 
act the influence of my bad angel.”’ 
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‘‘T am a figure painter, Latara,’’ said 
the younger artist, ‘‘and if you really 
wish it, and can induce the girl to come 
in and pose for me, I will make a sketch 
of her face on the wall. I am not much 
of a wizard at my trade, as you know, 
but I think that I can at least make it a 
likeness. ’’ 

For answer Latara rose from his seat, 
pushed aside the table, tore down several 
sketches from the wall, thus leaving a 
blank space, and then left the atelier. 
A moment after the younger painter saw 
him around the group of children before 
the windows, bending down and talking 
earnestly to the dark-eyed girl. A mo- 
ment after he re-entered the atelier bear- 
ing the boy in his arms while the girl 
shyly followed. Immediately there rose 
up a shout of joyful anticipation from 
the children without, and all the little 
noses were again flattened against the 
dirty window panes. 

‘« This,’’ said Latara, with the greatest 
gravity conceivable, ‘‘is Mademoiselle 
Célestine Gascoigne, and this little crea- 
ture in my arms is her brother. Made- 
moiselle has been so good as to say that 
she will pose for my friend, since he so 
greatly honors her as to desire it. Pro- 
ceed then, my friend, for time presses. 
Mademoiselle has a father for whom she 
cooks the evening meal; mademoiselle 
has household duties and cares.’’ 

The younger painter took up a clean 
palette and spread the usual semi-circle 
of colors upon it. Then he posed the 
girl, who was blushing very prettily and 
drooping shy eyes before his steady gaze, 
and began to draw the outline of her 
face in black crayon on the wall. He 
was a skillful draughtsman and worked 
rapidly and well; the outline was soon 
finished and then he began to mix the 
colors together and to apply them to the 
hard white surface of the wall. Latara 
looked on mutely ; the babe in his arms 
watched with wondering eyes; the child- 
ren without kept up a murmur of admir- 
ing exclamations. The sketch was car- 
ried forward rapidly; color and form 
soon began to have a meaning and the 
face of young Ceélestine Gascoigne to 
look down from the wall. In less than 


an hour the work was finished; a clever 
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sketch, broadly painted yet truthful. 
Then the painter turned and faced his 
friend. 

‘* Well, Latara ?’’ he said. 

The great landscape painter nodded 
approvingly ; the child had gone to sleep 
in his arms and he did not speak. In- 
stead he handed over his burden to 
Célestine Gascoigne, and then opened 
the door of the atelier to let her pass 
out. There was the gleam of something 
bright between the fingers of the child’s 
clenched hand, but Latara did not speak 
of that either. Perhaps his other angel 
—his bad angel standing behind the bar, 
over the trap-door leading 4 l’enfer— 
might hear, and for him he had no shin- 
ing coins. 

When little Mademoiselle Gascoigne 
was gone, and had passed the window 
with her sleeping charge in her arms, he 
went and stood before the painted face on 
the wall, regarding it with wistful eyes. 

‘“‘It is a good piece of work, mon 
ami,’’ he said, ‘‘I like the way you 
handle your colors. And it is true to 
the life, too; you have caught the girl’s 
rapt, spiritual expression. When I wish 
to yield myself up to the influence of my 
bad angel I will have to cover up your 
work. With those eyes upon me I could 
never make a beast of myself. See how 
they follow me about the room.’’ 

‘< You really like the work, then, La- 
tara?’’ said the young painter, with his 
cheeks glowing with pleasure at these 
words of praise from a man whom he 
regarded as a master. ‘‘ You think it is 
well done, and with life and feeling ?’’ 

‘¢T think it is wonderful to have been 
executed in so short a space of time,’’ 
replied Latara. ‘The eyes seem to speak 
to me; they do not reproach, they 
merely look at me inwonder. You have 
done very well, indeed, Francois.’’ 

Francois Beaucaire regarded his work 
with no little satisfaction, looking at it 
with his head thrown back and _ half- 
closed eyes. 

‘It is true to the life, I think,’’ he 
said ; ‘‘ true to the life, and the face isa 
most uncommon one. How strange it 
is, Simon, that so rare a flower should be 
growing up in the quartier St. Jacques 
de la Boucherie.’’ 
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‘‘All things are strange in this world,”’ 
answered Latara, musingly; ‘strange 
and sad, and yet, to a painter’s eye, 
beautiful.’’ 

‘Is your bad angel a beauty, too, 
then ?’’ asked the younger man. ‘‘ My 
faith! it would take all the brilliant reds 
you may have in your atelier to do jus- 
tice to the old rogue’s nose. You would 
have to paint it in vermilion and then 
glaze it with crimson lake.’’ 

‘“«He is a study; he isa study, mon 
ami,’’ said Latara. <‘‘And this talk 
about old Anatole remiads me that I 
am to have a cold fowl with a salad for 
my supper. Will you stay and have it 
with me? See, already the tower of St. 
Jacques de la Boucherie is growing dark 
against the sky; and in a short time I 
shall no longer be able to see the paintéd 
semblance of my good angel, so that I 
may, with an easy conscience, finish that 
bottle of Burgundy. It is a rare vin- 
tage; it were best to stay and share it 
with me, Francois.’’ 

‘*Not to-night; not to-night, mon 
cher ami. I have to meet my father 
who has come up to Paris to renew old 
acquaintances and observe the changes 
that have taken place in a score of 
years.”’ 

And so saying, Beaucaire placed a 
hand on each shoulder of -his friend, 
half embracing him in the French man- 
ner; then he turned and strode out of 
the Cabaret of the Dawn, leaving Simon 
Mathurin Latara alone with his thoughts 
and the painted face of his good angel. 

Latara sat before the picture with a 
brooding face, while the light slowly 
faded out and the tower of St. Jacques 
de la Boucherie rose darker and darker 
against the sky, until at last sky and 
tower seemed to blend together, and the 
stars began coming out overhead. The 
painter did not call for the roast fowl 
and salad; the bottle remained un- 
touched ; he seemed to have forgotten 
his supper ; and as he sat there alone in 
the darkness, brooding over his misspent 
life and wasted talents, his cheeks were 
wet with unavailing tears. 

While all the folly and madness of his 
past life rose up before him in the gloom, 
did the painter’s sensitive mind take no 
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impressions of the future? Could he 
not look forward to a time when he 
would with his own hand erase the pict- 
ure on the wall, finding a daily rebuke 
in those gentle eyes, and a sad reproach 
in the pathetic droop of those speechless 
lips! Could he not see a shaking figure 
sitting before his easel, so unnerved by 
prolonged dissipation that the trembling 
hand could no longer hold a brush? 

Did he see a drunkard reel from the 
door of the cabaret of the Dawn, stagger 
blindly across the street, and then sink 
down on the snow-covered steps of the 
church of St. Jacques de la Boucherie? 
Did he not see a half-frozen figure lifted 
up in the morning and carried to the 
hospital of La Charité? Did he not see 
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a dying man on a hospital cot, and a 
cloaked figure kneeling beside him whis- 
pering words of hope and consolation ; 
words that were to be as good seed and 
blossom in the soul of that lonely man? 
Did he not see the world-weary face of 
the sufferer grow calm and peaceful as 
the sands of his life slowly ran out, and 
he lay waiting for the summons: he no 
longer feared ? 

No; the brooding painter saw only 
the picture of his past; the future was 
hidden from him as it is from all 
men; the mists of Time wrapped him 
closely round and hid what was to 
be; but it was thus, and only thus, 
that the life of Simon Mathurin Latara 
was to end. 

Frederick Rosslyn. 


AND YET. 


ET me forget ! 


Why should I seek to hold 


Thine image in the mirror of my mind ?— 
For him who could no way to please thee find 
To house such tenant were indeed too bold— 
Let me forget ? 


Do I not know the magic of thy smile ; 
The way that wayward color comes and goes— 
Fair Lady of the Lily and the Rose— 
What time the souls of men thou would’st beguile— 
Do I not know? 


Thou shalt not reign, proud Queen, in this poor heart ; 
No rash oath of allegiance will I swear— 
Though thou art beautiful beyond compare, 
Thine Art is Nature, and thy Nature Art— 
Thou shalt not reign ! 


And yet, and yet,—how can I close my door? 
It may be thou art weary and acold :— 
Come in! Come in! To welcome thee is bold, 
But work thy will—I am thy slave once more— 
And yet! And yet! 


Loutse Chandler Moulton. 
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MA\ISS MARIA PEPLOW stood 
‘# 60on the doorstep in order 
mournfully to watch the 
carpenter’s assistant unscrew 
the brass plate which had 
braved the storms of some five-and-twenty 
winters, and replace it by a new one bear- 
ing a slightly modified legend. Peplow 
House was still what the humorous local 
gravedigger, when under the influence of 
beer, was facetiously accustomed to de- 
scribe as ‘‘ a cemetery for young ladies ;’’ 
but beneath that ghoulish statement the 
words ‘‘ The Misses Peplow’’ no longer 
appeared. Miss Jane Peplow, the elder 
sister, had basely deserted the flowery 
paths of scholastic tuition, and would 
shortly be known as Mrs. Barton, the 
spouse of a benevolent provision-mer- 
chant in the town. Miss Maria grieved 
that the ancient family of Peplow should 
be disgraced by what, in her prim, old- 
fashioned ‘‘ French of Stratteforde at 
Bowe,’’ she was wont to term a ‘‘ mis- 
saillance.’’ Miss Jane had indeed made 
a false step, and, what was worse, had 
not even evinced a proper shame in do- 
ing it. 

When the new door-plate was screwed 
on—every twist of the screws hurt Miss 
Maria—she entered the passage, went up 
to Jane’s bedroom, and sternly opened 
the door. Jane, a fair-haired handsome 
woman of forty-eight—Miss Maria was 
dark, three years younger, and more 
aristocratic in appearance, with a not 
altogether unpleasing suggestion of laven- 
der-like primness—had just emerged from 
the hands of her bridesmaid, and was 
radiant in black silk and orange blos- 
soms. ‘‘ Enter, Maria,’’ she said pleas- 
antly. ‘*I trust you have reconsidered 
your decision, and will honor my nup- 
tials with your presence.’’ But she 
quailed visibly. 

Miss Maria sat down. She spoke with 
an effort. _‘‘If dear papa were alive,’’ 
she said frostily, ‘‘as an officer and a 
gentleman he could not have approved 
of such a match—such an incongruous 
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mingling with the plebeian throng; it 
would have broken his heart. We have 
never before descended to—to combine 
with butter. Correct me if I err in this 
statement, Jane.’’ 

Jane dared not. She had often heard 
the same remark before, but affected to 
treat it as wholly novel. 

“‘You must be aware that by sucha 
marriage you forfeit all claim to social 
recognition. Already, the baneful effect 
of such a descent has made itself felt. 
Two of the parlor boarders are about to 
leave. ‘The—the ostensible pretext was 
Australian tinned meat supplied by Mr. 
Barton. In reality, it was the fact of 
your entering into a matrimonial alliance 
with butter, perhaps oleomargarine. Un- 
der the circumstances, you cannot expect 
me to—to extend the hand of cordiality 
to that—that doubtless worthy person. 
The Peplows were also wholesale, for the 
few brief years they dabbled in com- 
merce. 

‘You are very proud, Maria,’’ said 
Jane sadly. ‘‘Sometimes, I think that 
there are finer things to do in this world 
than to devote ones’s life to the exaction 
of deference based on mere family con- 
siderations.’’ 

Miss Maria declined to discuss the 
question. ‘* Has the hymeneal chariot 
arrived ?’’ she asked. 

Miss Jane hastened to a window and 
peered out. The old flyman from the 
‘“*Red Lion’’ over the way had just 
affixed a white ribbon to his whip, and 
was ri cumatically climbing up on the 
box. Then, he flicked his Roman- 
nosed roan as it lumbered over to Pep- 
low House. The flyman had put on his 
best coat for the ceremony, and hidden 
his crooked, unliveried legs in a chastely 
siriped rug, as a tacit concession to the 
sentiment proper to such an abnormally 
solemn occasion. 

‘¢ The—the chariot waits, sister,’’ she 
said. Miss Maria would have fainted 
had Miss Jane called the ancient vehicle 
a fly. 
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‘¢ Very well,’’ said Miss Maria. ‘‘ Do 
not think I reproach you, Jane. Better 
the intellectual refinement of a solitary 
crust and celibacy than the parvenu 
plenty of tinned tongue and a husband 
beneath one in the social scale. I am 
still left to watch over the family honor.’’ 

Miss Jane hesitated nervously. ‘‘ Some 
day, you may be glad of a husband’s 
sheltering love,’’ she said gently. ‘‘ The 
struggle has been a hard one, Maria. 
John—”’ 

‘‘T am not socially conscious of the 
existence of any individual of that 
name,’’ said Miss Maria, primly tying 
her bonnet strings. ‘‘ Officially I am 
compelled to recognize Mr. Barton’s 
existence as your husband; but as 
‘« John ’—never !”’ 

‘« Mr. Barton,’’ blushed Jane. ‘* Mr. 
Barton wishes to know if you will honor 
him by living with us and giving up the 
sch— the academy ?”’ 

Miss Maria was touched, but called up 
the family pride to maintain her falter- 
ing resolution. ‘‘ Jane,’’ she said in the 
tones of a female Casabianca—‘‘ Jane, 
do not add to your other indiscretions 
by seeking to lure me from the path of 
duty. I donot blame you Jane. Your 
confiding nature was no match for the 
wiles of one versed in the sophistries of 
the retail provision trade, the question- 
able morality which covers with an 
eleemasynary candlestick the doubtful 
quality-of his dubious foreign wines ; 
your innocence of plebian usuages is the 
best excuse for what you are about to do ; 
but, Jane, much as it pains me to tell 
you so, Mrs. Barton cannot be received 


within the walls of this academy. You 
—you understand ?”’ 
‘¢T understand,’’ faltered Jane. ‘‘ Of 


course, Maria, with your stern sense of 
family duty, it could not be otherwise.’’ 

‘*No,’’ said Miss Maria, with Spartan 
fortitudé ; ‘*it could not be otherwise, 
Jane.’’ But she crossed over to Jane 
and kissed her. 

‘‘ But the—the bills?’ timidly sug- 
gested Jane. 

‘«When your name was removed from 
the prospectus and the door-plate of this 
academy,’’ said Miss. Maria, ‘* you, 
naturally, ceased to have any connection 
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with the business details of such an 
establishment.—The chariot waits. I 
believe it is customary for the bride to 
lead the way. As my elder sister, you 
are doubly entitled to precedence.’’ 

‘« Oh, sister, I’m so nervous,’’ faltered 
Miss Jane, with tears in her china-blue 
eyes. ‘I ought to be so happy, and yet 
I’m thoroughly miserable.’’ 

Miss Maria shook her iron-gray locks 
with grim determination, and led the 
way; but Jane drew back. ‘* This— 
this is the first quarrel we have ever had, 
sister,’’ she faltered. ‘¢ Sister, dear 
sister, bless me before I go to my new 
home; and she flung her arms round 
Miss Maria’s neck and burst into tears. 

Miss Maria lost her stony composure 
for a moment, and blessed the somewhat 
mature bride. ‘‘I—er—hope you may 
be happy, Jane. I shall miss you, 
although you never could maintain dis- 
cipline in the dormitories.—Now let us 
descend. The populace await us.’’ 

The vicar was waiting to receive the 
party at the church, but even at such an 
eventful moment his first thoughts were 
for Miss Maria. Miss Maria motioned 
him aside with, “I commit Miss Peplow 
to your care, Mr. Kesterton;’’ and 
Mr. Kesterton received Miss Jane and 
led her up to the altar, Miss Maria fol- 
lowing behind, and turning} off at her 
own pew, sternly unconscious of the 
fourteen pupils, who gigled and wept 
alternately, or dropped surreptitious bags 
of rice all over the seats. 

Mr. Barton, a middle-aged, gentle- 
manly man, hastened to meet the bride. 
He was supported by a tall, grave, indi- 
vidual named Farmer Stebbins, a mighty 
producer of mangolds and manures. 
Miss Maria had played with him in the 
fields, and sung with him in the choir 
until she learned from her father that 
Stebbins was beneath her socially. How 
could she possibly be on terms of inti- 
macy with a man who supplied milk for 
her young ladies! Miss Maria recog- 
nized him frigidly, and bowed her head 
in uncompromising prayer. Ordinarily, 


she patronized Farmer Stebbins with a 
stately dignity, occasionally so far unbend- 
ing as to drive out to the farm and pay 
On those occasions, Far- 


his accounts. 
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mer Stebbins had exhibited a quiet pleas- 
ure that so majestic a little lady should 
honor his poor house by her presence. 
But he had never before met Miss Maria 
on terms of social, though temporary, 
equality like the present. 

After the completion of the ceremony, 
Miss Maria went into the vestry, signed 
certain documents, and drove home alone 
under the vigilant protection of her red- 
nosed charioteer. Nothing but her stern 
sense of duty enabled her to bear up 
against Jane’s departure. That night, 
for the first time in her life, she was 
unable to sleep. Jane had shared the 
same couch with her for thirty years, and 
Miss Maria had always slept with one 
hand thrown protectingly over Jane’s 
head. Presently, she bethought her of a 
soft hairbrush, with the bristles upward, 
and placed it on Jane’s pillow, but care- 
fully removed it every morning lest 
Dorcas the housemaid should discover 
her weakness. 

And Janeand her husband waxed hap- 
pier every day, although the school grew 
smaller and smaller, until even the ro- 
mantic yet elderly assistant-governess 
was dismissed and Miss Marsa reigned 
alone—reigned alone, with a haggard, 
careworn look which nearly moved Jane 
to tears as she sat opposite her sister in 
church evefy Sunday. And then one 
day the crash came. Perkins the butcher 
obtained judgment by default, put a 
greasy-looking sheriff’s officer ‘‘ in pos- 
session ;’? and Miss Maria gave up the 
struggle as she sat, with folded hands and 
slightly twitching lips, watching her 
household gods—her dearest relics— 
being labelled and ticketed and cata- 
logued, and announced for public sale 
‘« without reserve.”’ 


Miss Maria sternly refused all assist- 
ance from ‘‘ Trade,’’ and sat waiting 
among the ruins of her home. A few 
small worldly possessions still remained 
to her, but they were of little value. On 
the last afternoon which remained to the 
last of the Peplows in her old home, she 
wandered about the desolate house, and 
took a final farewell of all the precious 
possessions which were henceforth to be 
scattered among the inhabitants of High 


Drayton. ‘Then she came back to her 
own sitting-room, and was rather startled 
when some one knocked at the door, and 
the vicar entered. 

Miss Maria with a stately courtesy 
motioned to him to be seated. 

The vicar seated himself on a cane- 
bottomed chair as if it had been a throne, 
and then proceeded to acquit himself of 
a somewhat delicate mission. ‘‘ You 
will pardon me for intruding on you at 
such a time, Miss Peplow ;’’ he said, 
deferentially ; ‘‘ but the fact is I have 
come to ask you a favor.’’ 

Miss Maria smiled. It was the one 
ray of sunshine in the crash which had 
shattered her fortunes. She bowed to 
the vicar, and motioned to him to pro- 
ceed. 

‘* The truth is,’’ said the vicar, ‘‘ we 
are in a difficulty, Miss Maria. The 
matron in charge of Hollibone’s Trust 
has somewhat suddenly gone away, and 
there is no one to fill her place. It has 
been pointed out to me that you are 
accustomed to command, and I have lost 
not a moment, as I was unaware of your 
plans, in hastening to place the post at 
your disposal.’’ 

Miss Maria almost wept, but she was 
not going to sacrifice the family pride so 
easily. ‘*‘Of course you must consider 
my position,’’ she said graciously. ‘* As 
a Peplow, I should lose caste by accept- 
ing such a post.”’ 

‘‘T have thought of that,’’ said the 
vicar ; ‘‘ but perhaps you will recall the 
fact that the matron before the last was 
Lady Castlemaine’s niece.’’ 

‘‘A precedent of that sort enables me 
to accept the post you are good enough 
to bring to my notice,’’ said Miss Maria 
amiably, and feeling that she must break 
down if the vicar stayed much longer. 
Here was a way out of her difficulties 
without relying on the loathsome succor 
of Trade. She was not aware that Trade 
in the person of Mr. Barton had bought 
out the matron and hastily disposed of 
her in order that Miss Maria might be 
spared the pain of becoming homeless. 
But then Trade is seldom credited with 
refinement of this kind, and so Miss 
Maria never knew who it was that had 
stepped in to shelter her ; which was just 
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as well, or she would have gone out into 
the rain and have refused to be sheltered. 

Trade had pointed out to the vicar 
that the post was vacant, whereupon that 
worthy gentleman had at once suggested 
Miss Maria, if she could be persuaded to 
stoop to such on appointment. Then 
Trade had used plain language. ‘It’s 
all her wicked pride,’’ Mr. Barton said. 
‘«She’s breaking Jane’s heart, vicar. I 
think a little misfortune would do her 
good; but she has lived a blameless, 
honorable, hard-working, life, and I 
don’t see how she’s to strike root else- 
where. If you’ll coax her into it, Jane 
will come and thank you ; but we dare’ nt 
be seen with you, or she’d suspect some- 
thing.’’ 

The late lamented Hollibone had 
erected six beautiful little Queen Anne 
red-brick cottages and an arched dwell- 
ing in the centre with a spire on the top. 
The central dwelling was allotted to the 
Lady Matron, the six cottages to divers 
elderly widows and spinsters of the town 
whom misfortune had overtaken. In 
return for a small weekly dole, they were 
expected to attend church twice on Sun- 
days and once on saints’ days, to pray 
for Hollibone as well as their own souls. 
When they had performed this duty, they 
were allowed to do as they pleased, but 
were required to be back in their cottages 
by eight o’clock every night. The Lady 
Matron of course could stay out as long 
as she liked. 

That particularly handy man Farmer 
Stebbins happened to be passing at the 
time in a very roomy vehicle, and was 
pleased to place it at Miss Maria’s dis- 
posal. Whilst Miss Maria’s scanty goods 
and chattels were being removed to the 
Lady Matron’s lodge, the vicar took her 
back to see his wife, and kept her there 
until it was dark. 

Miss Maria, as the vicar handed her 
into a cosy brougham, and told his coach- 
man to drive to the lodge, felt that she 
wanted to cry. She had upheld the 
family honor under exceptionally trying 
circumstances. Providence had come to 
her assistance, or she would have had 
nowhere to lay her head. She drew the 


black fur carriage rug round her and 
shivered, for the autumn night was chill. 
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When the carriage stopped, Miss Maria 
got out. ‘‘This way if you please, 
ma’am,’’ said a well-known voice. 

‘¢ Dorcas !’’ cried Miss Maria, in sur- 
prised tones. ‘* You here ?”’ 

‘Yes, if you please ma’am,’’ said 
Dorcas. ‘‘ You didn’t think I was going 
to leave you all by yourself, now Miss 
Jane has gone.”’ 

‘« But Dorcas,’’ said Miss Maria gently, 
as she sank into a chair before the fire, 
and Dorcas brought out her fur slippers 
as usual, ‘‘you must be aware that I 
have met with pecuniary reverses, and 
am unable to keep a servant.’’ 

Miss Maria had once nursed Dorcas 
through an illness, and Dorcas—a very 
pretty, affectionate girl—was_ ill-bred 
enough to remember the fact. ‘‘I’m 
going to be married in a few months, 
ma’am, to Farmer Stebbins’s head man,”’ 
she said; ‘‘and the vicar has offered 
me the lodge-keeper’s post here.’’ 

‘¢ But where’s the lodge !’’ demanded 
Miss Maria. 

‘‘Here, ma’am,’’ replied Dorcas. 
‘« My duty is to look after my mistress. 
—But it’s time you had your negus.”’ 

She came back in a few minutes with 
the negus and a slice of toast cut into 
strips. Miss Maria, her gown turned 
back, as was her custom, sat, with her 
feet on the fender, thoughtfully warming 
both hands at the cheerful fire. At 
half-past eight, Dorcas brought in Miss 
Maria’s Bible, and respectfully sat down 
near the door. 

Miss Maria looked round with some- 
what blurred eyes. ‘‘ Let us thank God 
for all his mercies,’’ she said. ‘‘And 
Dorcas’’ 

«‘ Yes, ma’am,’’ quietly returned Dor- 
cas. 

‘¢ Don’t sit over there in the cold, but 
draw your chair up to the fire.’’ 

Dorcas had made her bed in the little 
dressing-room next to Miss Maria’s 
chamber. She tucked up Miss Maria 
very tenderly, and then went back to 
her own room. Miss Maria was so tired 
that she went to sleep without thinking 
of the hair-brush. Then Dorcas stole 
quietly down-stairs and admitted those 
shivering half-frozen couspirators, Mr. 
and Mrs. Barton. 
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‘“‘How does she take it?’’ 
Jane. 

‘« Like a lamb, ma’am,’’ replied Dor- 
cas. ‘* Would you care to have just a 
peep at her !’’ 

‘¢She would think it a great liberty,’’ 
said Jane ; but she followed Dorcas softly 
up-stairs, and knelt by Miss Maria’s bed. 

Miss Maria’s hand wandering uncon- 
sciously about in search of the hairbrush, 
touched Jane’s soft hair. She gave a 
little cry and awoke. 

‘« Jane! Jane!’’ she cied. 
dear Jane, where are you ?’’ 

‘« Did you call, miss?’’ asked Dorcas, 
quietly presenting herself with a light 
after Jane had crept away. 

Miss Maria sat up in bed wildly. 
‘¢ Yes, I—I—I must have been dream- 
ing, Dorcas. I thought Jane was here, 
and that she cried over me.’’ 

‘It’s the strange room, ma’am,’’ re- 
plied Dorcas, tucking her up again, and 
again Miss Maria slept. 


sobbed 
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As the days went by, every one of any 
importance made a point of calling on 
Miss Maria. People respected her gal- 
lant struggle against overwhelming odds ; 
they wanted to show their respect; and 
so they called at all hours, from old Lady 
Castlemaine down to Farmer Stebbins, 
who had sung in the choir with Miss 
Maria when they were children. In 
those days, Miss Maria had patronized 
Stebbins with a gracious condescension 
which somewhat overwhelmed him, never 
forgetting to let him feel that they were 
separated by an immeasurable gulf. And 
Stebbins had sighed, and gone about the 
accumulation of filthy lucre in the shape 
of manure as the one object of his life. 
Many a maid had longed for him and 
sighed in vain ; manya matron had lured 
him into afternoon tea on Sundays, and 
thrown out mysterious hints that so warm 
aman ought to marry and settle down. 
Farmer Stebbins had never married. 
And now that his idol had seemed to fall 
from her high estate, he developed a 
more chivalrous courtesy than before. It 
is needless to say that he had not worried 
Miss Maria with bills. Every morning 
he came personally with a tin can of his 
best cream for her use ; every week he 
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brought eggs and butter to Dorcas; and 
when Miss Maria gently checked him 
one morning, he replied that he was 
sorry to displease her, but that he must 
obey orders. Miss Maria, thinking that 
he alluded to the trustees, made no more 
objections, but, from bowing with gra- 
cious condescension, actually invited 
him into the parlor once a month for 
five minutes’ conversation. 

Stebbins was true to her; he had 
always recognized her social position ; 
and the disparity in their family was so 
great that Miss Maria felt she could safely 
meet him on the neutral ground of their 
childish experience without losing caste. 
Jane never had cared for caste, and was 
happy ; Miss Maria had cared for caste 
all her life, and was unhappy. She fell 
into the habit of inquiring about Jane 
from Stebbins. Jane also asked about 
Miss Maria from the worthy farmer. 
Thus an indirect method of communi- 
cation between the sisters was established. 
Miss Maria also relied upon Stebbins to 
help in the onerous duties of her post. 
To her surprise, she found herself grad- 
ually glad to leave most of them in his 
hands. Her long struggle with the world 
had tired her mentally and physically. 
The ruddy-cheeked Stebbins, with his 
enormous muscular strength and gentle, 
clumsy ways, exercised a soothing effect 
upon her nerves. She even discovered 
from the County Guide that his family 
had once been the De Stevens, then 
Destevins, then plain Stebbins. He 
came of a more honorable and ancient 
stock than the Peplows themselves, al- 
though his father had never served Her 
Most Gracious Majesty. Hence, when 
Stebbins, with many blushes, asked her 
to take tea at the farm in order to meet 
Mrs. Barton on neutral territory, Miss 
Maria, after -a faint show of resistance, 
actually consented to do so. For some 
three or four months—it was now Janu- 
ary —-she had lived her solitary life, 
haunted by the fear that Dorcas would 
marry and leave her. 

‘¢ You must not waste your life on me, 
Dorcas,’’ she said, as she dressed in her 
best lavender silk for the tea party. ‘I 


have been selfish in accepting your devo- 
tion. When do you intend to be married?” 
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‘¢ Not before you, ma’am,’’ said Dor- 
cas quietly, and went away. 

Miss Maria started. Poor Dorcas! 
Then a faint flush dyed her cheek. 
‘‘ Dorcas, what did you mean by that 
remark ?’’ she asked, when Dorcas re- 
turned with her best cap. 

‘¢What I said, ma’am,’’ answered 
Dorcas, carefully putting the cap in the 
box. ‘Shall I bring a lantern to light 
us on the way back ?”’ 

It was a clear, frosty afternoon. A 
robin twittered faint make-believe music 
on a bare branch outside the window. 
Miss Maria listened to the bird for a 
moment, and then drew on her gloves. 
When she went down-stairs, another sur- 
prise awaited her in the shape of the 
Red Lion chariot. ‘*What do you 
want?’’ she inquired somewhat sharply 
of the red-nosed Jehu. 

Jehu was a man of few words. 
mum,’’ he stolidly answered. 

‘¢ What for?’’ inquired Miss Maria. 

«« Stebbinses,’’ said Jehu woodenly. 

‘« But, my good man, I didn’t order 
. you to come,’’ said Miss Maria. 

Jehu flicked an imaginary fly from the 
venerable ruin in the shafts, but made 
no answer. 

‘¢Go home, said Miss Maria. 
shall walk.’’ 

She went down the path, followed by 
Dorcas and the chariot. When she 
looked round, Jehu still followed at a 
snail’s pace. 

‘‘Didn’t you hear me?’’ asked Miss 
Maria. ‘‘ Where are you going ?”’ 

‘¢ Stebbinses,”’ said Jehu. 

‘¢T think we’d better get in, ma’am,”’ 
suggested Dorcas. ‘‘ He’ll get there all 
the same.’’ 

Miss Maria got in, mentally deciding 
that she had yielded only to superior 
force. 

Jehu touched his hat when she got out 
of the chariot. +‘ Nine o’clock, mum?”’ 
he asked. 

‘*Yes,’’ said Miss Maria, taken by 
surprise ; and the chariot rumbled away, 
each wheel looking as if it wanted to go 
to a different point of the compass. 

Stebbins was at the hall-door to re- 
ceive them. Miss Maria thought that 
he had never shown to so much advan- 
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tage. All his natural timidity had van- 
ished. He was the quiet, courteous 
host, full of homely cordiality and good 
feeling. His housekeeper took Miss 
Maria up-stairs to remove her bonnet. 
There was a cosy fire in the best bed- 
room. Suddenly, Miss Maria — the 
housekeeper had gone down — fell on 
her knees by the side of the bed and 
began to cry softly, utterly regardless of 
the fact that she was crushing her best 
cap beyond redemption. She moved 
from one familiar piece of furniture to 
another—furniture which she had thought 
never to see again. ‘There it all was— 
the old familiar mahogany bedstead, the 
little boorcase by its side, the ancient 
bureau, the vast clothes-press, the faded 
carpet, the painting of her father on the 
wall, the needlework sampler which had 
bidden contemptuous defiance to all 
well-known laws of ornithology and 
botany for so many years; nay, even 
the paper was the same pattern, although 
fresher and newer. And the room had 
been partitioned off to exactly the same 
size as her old room at the Peplow House. 
There was even an old-fashioned pin- 
cushion on the dressing-table—no one 
knew how sorely she missed that pin- 
cushion—just as it had stood for years 
in Peplow House. 

Before she had recovered from her 
surprise, the housekeeper again knocked 
at the door. Miss Maria hastily busied 
herself with her cap. ‘‘ Does any ‘one 
use this room ?”’ she asked. 

‘No, ma’am.”’ 

«¢ Has any one ever used it ?”’ 

‘* No, ma’am.’’ 

Then she went down-stairs, and was 
not surprised to find herself back at the 
Peplow House drawing-room again. 

Stebbins came forward to meet Miss 
Maria with quiet deference, and led her 
to a chair—her chair—by the fire. She 
could not speak. 

Stebbins gave her time to recover ber- 
self. ‘* How can I thank you,”’ asked 
Miss Maria. 

‘<If it gives you pleasure,’’ he said, 
in his simple honest way—‘‘ if it gives 
you pleasure, Miss Maria, it is the only 
excuse I have for doing it. I didn’t like 
to think of your missing the things.’’ 
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‘¢ But don’t you see,’’ she said, ‘* you 
—you make it harder for me to go back.”’ 

‘“<Don’t go back. I'll go away, if 
you care to stay here.’’ 

‘‘What, John!’’ His name slipped 
from her lips, unconsciously. She had 
not called him ‘‘ John’’ for five-and- 
twenty years. ‘‘ Give up your home for 
me ?”’ 

‘<Yes,’’ he said simply. ‘‘ Why not?’’ 

Miss Maria’s feeble edifice of family 
pride tottered and crumbled away like a 
house of cards. ‘‘John,’’ she said 
softly, ‘‘I have spent my whole life in 
pursuit of shadows. You shame me, 
John.”’ 

He led her back to her chair, from 
which she had risen under the influence 
of strong emotion. 

‘<T only want to see you happy,’’ he 
said. ‘*I could think of no other way 
than to preserve the things you love. 
They—they comforted me.’’ 

‘¢ Comforted you?”’ 

“Ta.” 

‘¢ Have you—have you any sorrow ?”’ 
hesitatingly inquired Miss Maria. ? 

‘* Yes,’’ said John ; ‘‘ ever since I can 
remember anything, it has been with 
me. 

Then a light flashed on Miss Maria. 
This man had loved her all his life. 
She had made a barrier between them 
which was insurmountable. He _ had 
watched over her, cherished her, loved 
her, only to be repaid by condescending 
impertinence and patronage. Even now, 
he was too noble to be revenged, too 
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magnanimous to crush her as she de- 
served. His sole thought had been for 
her happiness, for her well-being. 

For a moment, they stood looking 
into each other’s eyes. The woman’s 
fell. She moved blindly towards the 
door. Most men would have taken 
advantage of her helplessness. This 
man would not speak even now. Sud- 
denly, she came back and held out her 
hand. 

‘Will you forgive me?’’ she asked. 
‘‘T have treated you very cruelly, very 
unworthily. I only see my own mean- 
ness through my tears. Had I found 
this out years ago, when I was younger 
and unbroken by the world, I—I should 
have acted differently.’’ 

Stebbins stood as one dazed; but she 
came nearer still, her thin, white hands 
clasped together. ‘‘I am so sorry,’’ 
she said—‘‘so very, very sorry. Oh, if 
our lives could come over again. Now, 
I am broken and old and worn, with no 
one to love me, no one to care, no one 
to remove the barriers which my hideous 
pride has raised around me. _ I have 
wasted my life—and yours! Forgive 
me?’’ 

‘*You are the only woman in the 
world for me,’’ he said. ‘I’ve loved 
you since we sat in the choir and our 
voices mingled together. You made my 
heaven then. Will you make it again ?’’ 

She crept into the shelter of his 
strong arms. ‘‘ You are so strong,”’ 
she sobbed, and laid her head on his 
breast. 


G. B. Burgin. 
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realize from the beginning, 
the responsibility which lay 
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PRANDI RIBIGHINI. 


F the several notable modern in- 
() stitutions in the ‘‘ Eternal City,”’ 
the Professional School for girls 
is, from many points of view, the most 
interesting. It speaks more forcibly than 
any other innovation, perhaps, because 
so practically of the progress of new Italy. 
The life of its Directress, Signora 
Ribighini, has .been that of a student, 
and added to her erudition she has a 
practical knowledge of human nature, 
which peculiarly fits her for this posi- 
tion. 

She was born in Rome. Her father 
dying before she was four years old, she 
was left, with two baby sisters, to the 
care of their mother, to whom, she 
avows, she owes everything ; for although 
very young herself, the mother seemed to 
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before her, in the bringing up 
of these fatherless children, 
and gave her personal atten- 
tion to their education. 

Signora Ribighini’s literary 
studies were conducted at the 
~*~ | convent of the French nuns, 
| St. Dionysius, while those of 
an artistic nature, were car- 
ried on at home, where her 
mother, recognizing her tal- 
ent, provided her with the 
best masters. 

At sixteen, the school days 

came to an end, and she be- 
gan to teach in private families. 
=| Then followed the liberation 
S| of Italy, and with it, the ef- 
forts in every way to elevate 
‘and educate her people. Fresh 
interest was evinced in every 
branch of study, and compe- 
tition for school positions 
was open to all. Signora 
Ribighini entered a contest 
for the Superior Normal di- 
ploma, and obtained it by a 
unanimous vote. 

The Royal Commissioner, 
Commendatore Domenico Carlione, who 
was one of the examiners, proposed her as 
teacher at the Novitiate school annexed 
to the Normal. . The celebrated poetess, 
Giannina Milli was Directress of the 
school at that time, and honored the 
young teacher with her friendship, which 
lasted until her death. A twelve month 
later, Signora Ribighini was called to the 
school over which Signora Fusinato pre- 
sided, and for three years assisted this 
notable woman in the direction of the 
same. She was indeed fortunate in hav- 
ing thus, from the beginning of her 
career, the society and influence of these 
splendid women, whose genius Italy re- 
cognized early.in their lives, and whose 
memories are revered by all who knew 
them or their work. 
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Signora Ribighini has fine literary 
taste, though her occupation as head of 
this magnificent institution, does not 
permit of her writing to any extent. 
She is an enthusiastic admirer and earn- 
est student, however, of the well known 
poets and prose writers of her land, 
among whom she mentions always with 
reverence and affection: Teresa Gnoli, 
whose warm friend, Giannina Milli, 
called the first poet of Italy. Signora 
Milli was herself very gifted, her special 
valent lying in the almost forgotten art 
of improvisation, and during the stormy 
period when Italy was making such a 
struggle for her freedom, this poetess, 
then a young girl, was inspired to most 
exquisite verse. 

Of prose writers, especially those who 
dedicate their talents to children, Sig- 
nora Ribighini names among her favor- 
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ites;—because their writings are so par- 
ticularly adapted and beneficial to the 
young, Signors Ferrucci, Percoto, and 
Colombini of Turin, the latter of whom, 
Azeglio called the female Alfieri. Of 
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the more recent writers, she speaks of 
the Perugian Poetess, Alinda Bruna- 
monti, as first. 

Signora Ribighini hopes, in time, to 
be able to classify the interesting notes, 
she had gathered, regarding the famous 
school over which she presides, and to 
write out its history at length; mean- 
time, we may content ourselves with the 
data she has so kindly furnished by word 
of mouth. 

In 1776 the Municipality of Rome 
opened a contest for position as direc- 
tress of a new institute, which it pro- 
posed to inaugurate there: a Professional 
School for Girls. 

This class of institution had been the 
ideal of Signora Ribighini always, and 
now, at the end of sixteen year’s work 
therein, she declares herself to be as 
interested in it, as at the beginning, 


when she first assumed the director- 
ship. 

The professional school was opened 
on the 23d of October, 1876, in a small 
apartment in Via .Parione, with three 
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work rooms, and two classes for study. 
On this occasion there were present 
twelve pupils. At the end of the scho- 
lastic year the number had reached 
eighty. The second year the school 
opened with two hundred and _ ninety- 
six. From twelve to two hundred and 
ninety-six, it must be acknowledged, is 
a good increase, and speaks well for the 
aim of this school, and its rapid progress 
toward the success of its undertaking. 
To-day there are eight hundred and 
twenty pupils in it. 

The instruction at the school includes 
every branch of industry, from the cook- 
ing and laundry departments, up to com- 
mercial and artistic pursuits; from the 
preparatory course, to the highest grade 
therein. 

I had the pleasure of going over the 
institution with its directress, a few 
months ago, and witnessing, with ever 
increasing interest, the extraordinary 


amount of work being accomplished 
there. 
The dress-making department is di- 
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vided into classes, from the preparatory 
course, where the children are taught to 
use the needle on coarse material to the 
finishing grade, in which the older girls 
cut and make costumes and wraps for 
the queen and court ladies. 

The mending department is peculiarly 
interesting, for it is actually elevated 
among the intellectual arts, inasmuch as 
the girls are obliged to undergo a course 
in geometry, that they may learn to un- 
derstand the designs in fabrics. Some 
of the mending I examined was so abso- 
lutely perfect, that it was impossible to 
tell where the rent had been. ‘This was 
particularly the case with woollen goods, 
though in silk and linen too, this art 
had been carried nearly to perfection. 
Where it is at all practicable, the torn 
piece of the material is removed and a 
new bit inserted, the joining of the fab- 
ric being so exact as to make the whole 
look like new. 

During the past year, Duke Caetani, 
the present Mayor of Rome, and Coun- 
sellor Cruciani Alibrandi have opened 
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¥ -Silff another branch of industry, and 
x S* ay Sg 4 the all-important art of dyeing is 
: rm facht. Through patient experiments, 


he secrets of many of the ancient tints 
have been discovered, and thus the beauty 
of old designs reproduced. 

Underwear, also, is made in this vast 
establishment, and the dainty garments 
turned out from this section are worthy 
of highest praise. 

Embroidery of all kinds is a feature 
here, also. From the exquisite work on 
the lingerie, to the highest grade in gold, 
silver and silk; this beautiful art is dis- 
played in every possible variety, giving 
thus unanswerable proof of the pupil’s 
skill. 

The rooms devoted to the manufacture 
of artificial flowers are again very attrac- 
tive. These are made in paper, cloth, 
and wax, and after seeing them in these 
different varieties of material, each vying 
with the other in the reproduction of 
*flowers of every class and color, I was 
inclined to echo Signora Ribighini’s 
words: ‘* They cannot make more 
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perfect artificial flowers in France than 
we.”’ 

I have, as. a souvenir of my pleasant 
morning in Via della Missione, a dainty 
bouquet of roses, heliotrope, forget-me- 
not, and orchids, which attest to the 
wonderful progress in this branch of ar- 
tistic labor made by the pupils. It 
should be mentioned in connection with 
the manufacture of artificial flowers, that 
there is a preparatory course for this in 
drawing, and copying from nature, thus 
familiarizing the pupils with the subject 
of the work, prior to their actual manual 
labor thereon. 

The drawing department does not end 
with this preparatory course, which is 
simply one of its many phases, as all the 
studies are, in a measure, subsidiary to 
this, it being regarded as the foundation 
to them. 

This remarkable branch of the institu- 
tion is due to professor Adriano Ferrucci, 
who for sixteen years taught here. By 
nature an artist, his profound and exten- 
sive knowledge of art and literature, 














helped him to prepare vast and varied 
programmes relative to the practical ap- 
plication of this work. A year ago, at 
only forty-two years of age, death re- 
moved him from the sphere in which he 
had been so invaluable. In his brother, 
Francesco, however, and two of his 
pupils, Dina Randini and Emilia Coc- 
chi, who carry on the work planned out, 
and for so long conducted by him, he 
has able successors. 

In the studios, different grades of work 
were in progress: In that, where Pro- 
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ing and coloring of the latter, that she 
requested that the two panels should 
hang upon the wall where the several 
points of difference could be observed 
and studied by the students always. 
Time does not permit of a more ex- 
tensive review of the many interesting 
art objects, which speak so eloquently 
of the late Signor Ferrucci’s teaching. 
The lace room is equally attractive, 
for here it is that the making of the 
famous point de venise and other fabrics 
of this class are taught, and also, the 
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fessor Ferrucci formerly held his classes, 
is a fine portrait of him, and about the 
room examples of his own and the pupil’s 
work. 

My attention was called to a panel on 
the wall, a study of pansies, in oils, and 
below it, another of the same subject. 
One, it seems, was the model for the 
other, and shortly after the completion 
of the copy, the queen visiting the school 
one day, saw the two. Her majesty was 
so impressed by the superiority in draw- 





rare art of mending. Sample: : 
of the most exquisite designs were shown 
me, while on the cushions before the 
several students, were many varieties of 
lace in the different stages of progress. 
From this department, it was but a 
step to the large room where the wool, 
knitted and crochetted into many forms, 
is on exhibition. I saw here a charming 


collection of undergarments and wraps, 
from vests to elaborate capes and jackets, 
many of the latter trimmed with beads 
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and furs. There is, also, a class of stock- 
ing weaving. 

Thence to the school rooms, it was a 
little way, and in some of them lessons 
were going on, in the various courses of 
moral and civil law, domestic and com- 
mercial arithmetic and business forms, as 
also, of course, in modern languages. 

Then came the laundry and ironing 
rooms. Just across the hall from the 
latter, was the small chamber, where 
stands the gas stove, with a score or 
more of irons thereon, thus showing that 
this modern invention is recognized as a 
useful one in the institution. 

The kitchen, on the floor below, 
would delight a chef, with its bright 
and shining copper casseroles, and other 
cooking utensils, which tell of the fine 
discipline and thorough care in this as 
in all the other departments. The 
kitchen serves a dual purpose, for not 
only are the girls taught the culinary 
art, but to it is attached a species of 
catering establishment. During the win- 
ter, especially, many families are supplied 
with meals from here. 

Finally, and owing to the efforts of 
Professor Durante, there is in this mag- 
nificent monument to Italian progress, 
a training school for nurses, to which 
girls who have an intelligent desire and 
marked creation for this kind of work, 
are admitted. 

From this brief resumé of the aims 
and development of the professional 
school, it will be seen that every branch 
of industry is open to girls and women, 
each one free to choose the work, be it 
of a practical, artistic, or scholastic na- 
ture, for which she feels herself best 
fitted. 

Beside the worthy woman, who, from 
the moment of assuming its directorship, 
has made the interest of the institution 
her life work, the lovely queen takes 
especial interest in it: by her personal 
supervision, in the way of frequent visits, 
as also, by her generous donations from 
time to time, it may be truly said that 
she is the motive power of its steady and 
brilliant advancement. 

The school is not open to one class 
of society alone, the prince’s or the 
peasant’s daughter may enter, and will 
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be received on equal footing, as it is a 
regulation of the institution to make no 
distinction of caste. ‘This sounds rather 
democratic for a monarchial government ; 
but is the spirit of the age, to which king- 
doms and republics alike must bow. 

For pupils, who, through professional 
or domestic duties are unable to attend 
the regular classes, there is provided a 
special course, of which they may avail 
themselves in their leisure hours. 

Aside from her majesty, there are many 
notable patronesses, among whom are the 
Duchess Caetain, English by birth ; Mar- 
chesa Gravina, the Countesses Kisseleff, 
and Bonghi; Mesdames Luisa Omari, 
and Calzone Mongenet, and the Ameri- 
can Princess Camilla di Poggia Luasa, 
while the patrons include many of the 
best known men of the goverment and 
municipality. 

The frequent gifts, and also, commis- 
sions of one kind and another, from the 
royal house, are emulated of course by 
other patrons, and thus the advancement 
of the school is encouraged and assured. 
Among the many conspicuous gifts, have 
been the splendid machines for em 
broidery as well as weaving, and a 
legacy of £25,000. 

The machines vary in scope as in size, 
from the ordinary sewing machine of 
American make, to the great looms run 
by machinery, on which the wonderful 
old embroidery and tapestries are repro- 
duced. 

The pupils graduating from the school 
have no difficulty in procuring positions 
in institutions of a similar character, 
though on a smaller scale throughout 
Italy, or in some special establishments 
of commerce and industry. 

Among the teachers in the great insti-- 
tute in Via della Missione, are eighteen 
young women, chosen from among the 
pupils to carry on, in their various de- 
partments, this splendid work. 

This school, which owes its origin to: 
the municipality, is indebted, however, 
for its continual prosperity and progress, 
to the untiring efforts, never failing 


encouragements and generosity of that 
noble woman, Margherita of Savoy, who 
is to-day, as she has ever been, and will 
always be, the idol of her people. 


Alice Howard Cady. 














A FALLOW FIELD. 


OT a lovely spot to the eye 
of the passer by, for it was 
all overgrown with weeds, 
and boasted of but one tree. 
It would take some other 

than a passer by to discover its attrac- 
tions—the blackberry bushes that pushed 
a straggling length along one corner of 
the rail fence, bushes which covered with 
blossoms in spring, with red or purple 
berries in summer, and with gorgeously 
tinted leaves in the fall, showed their 
beautiful drawing against a clear sky, 
and carried the eye further to the slope 
of a hill where the long slant of an old 
barn roof cut the line of the hill and 
brought out the blue of the morning or 
the gold of the evening sky. There, on 
the south side of the field was the old 
wild apple tree, twisted and gnarled like 
the fingers of those other hard workers 
among human kind; the wild apple tree 
is a thorough day iaborer, no one helps 
it save the sender of sunshine and rain ; 
the burden of years gives a turn to the 
trunk and a warp to the branches, but in 
its homely way it is beautiful, as is the 
kindly face of some working mother. 
The little children stop to gather the 
small wild apples, and the birds build 
among the boughs; then there is noth- 
ing finer than the tracery of those fantas- 
tic limbs, with a winter sky behind them. 
The road came by that side of the field 
and passed the pond by whose margin 
the tall weeds grew. 

The third side of the field displayed a 
length of uneven, broken fence, tall 
mullin grew up beside it, iron weed and 
wild carrot—what is more beautiful than 
wild carrot! On the other side of the 
fence was a foot path, and beyond that a 
little running brook, where ‘ willows 
whiten, aspens shiver,’’ delightful pol- 
lards shooting their spar-like switches 
into the air; and further away came the 
forest, with just one opening between 
the trees, but that opening seemed to 
let the sunlight glorify the world be- 


yond, and touch the ripples in the 
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brook till the little cascades sparkled 
like diamonds. 

The village side of the field only 
remained, and with the houses nestling 
on the hill side, the mountains stretching 
blue, and far away in the distance, there 
could be no finer view. -* 

These were the attractions of the fal- 
low field to Marian Howard as she slowly 
walked around it one evening. She had 
left her grandmother sitting by the win- 
dow nodding over her knitting, and 
Marian wanted a half hour for medita- 
tion, as she had come out into the spring 
evening to form plans, to her, very serious 
and important ones. 

A few days before she had burnt her 
ships behind her, taken down the draper- 
ies and studies from her studio wall, 
packed her trunks, locked the door of 
her beloved studio for the last time, bade 
adieu to the picture galleries first, and 
her artist friends last, then had taken her 
departure for the little village of West- 
field, where she expected to assume the 
care of her grandmother, her mother’s. 
mother, whose only child had died and 
left her alone in the world, without kith 
or kin, save Marian. ‘The brown cot- 
tage on the north side of the field was 
now Marian’s home and her grandmother 
her first thought, but Marian had not the 
slightest thought of lapsing into 4 com- 
monplace person, and the morning after 
her meditative walk, she made her way 
to an uncle who lived near, and to whom 
the fallow field belonged; he was her 
father’s brother and a sturdy, practical 
farmer. 

‘‘ Uncle Stephen,’’ said Marian, going 
into the barnyard where her uncle stood 
harnessing up a team, ‘‘ what are you 
-going to do with that old field by grand- 
mother’s cottage ?’’ 

‘« Hey ?”’ said Stephen Howard. “I 
dunno as I’m going to do anything with 
it, ’taint much account, sorter out of the 
way for me to work. Awful poor 
ground, anyway. I took it for a debt 


from your Grandfather Gibson. I thought 
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it was a kinder easy way to let the old 
man off. ’Taint worth much though.”’ 

‘‘T wish you’d let me have it,’’said 
Marian. 

Stephen Howard laughed. 
have it? What are you going to do 
with it? Play croquet on it? You'd 
have to get rid of them weeds.’’ 

‘*No, I want the weeds. If I knewit 
would stand just as it is, I’d try to make 
some money from it.’’ 

‘¢Gathering” yarbs? I dunno but 
what there’s some boneset on it, might 
be, or catnip. You’re welcome to all 
you can get out of that old lot.’’ 

‘*What do you suppose you could 
make out of it, if you were to use it?’’ 
Marian went on. 

‘¢ Well, ’taint worth much. I couldn’t 
sell it for a hundred dollars. I might 
make a crop out of it, if I cleaned it 
up, and fertilized it. 

‘¢T mean to try to make three hundred 
dollars,’’ said Marian, emphatically. 

‘* You'll have to work pretty hard for 
the rest of your life, then,’’ said the old 
man, bending down to examine a part 
of the harness. 

‘*No, I shall not,’’ replied Marian, 
‘‘if you will leave it just as it is fora 
year. I will try to make that amount.’’ 

*¢ The gal’s crazy,’’ said Mr. Howard, 
straightening up. ‘If you can make 
that much out of the old weed-bound 
place, I’ll give it to you. Yes, I will, 
I’ll give it to you, it’d ought to be yours 
anyway, some day, if your grandfather 
had been a little more likely.’’ 

‘*Never mind my grandfather,’’ said 
Marian, flushing up. ‘‘I’ll keep you to 

your word, Uncle Stephen, it is a prom- 
ise, remember.’’ 

‘<T’ll keep my part of the bargain,’’ 
said he, ‘‘ but I’m blest if I’d like to be 
the one to keep yours.’’ How’s your 
grandma ?”’ 

‘* She’s well. 


‘* Let you 


Of course, she misses 


Aunt Rachel, but I shall try to do the- 


best I can to make her happy.”’ 

‘¢ Well, you’re got your hands full. 
Can’t leave her long, hey ?”’ 

**No, I don’t like to. I like to be 
within call. Caroline does very well, 
and I really do not have much to do, but 
I must be on hand when grandmother 
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wants me. That’s why I want the field.’’ 
She laughed over her shoulder, as she 
turned to go. ‘‘Good-bye, Uncle 
Stephen.”’ 

‘* Nice gal,’’ said the old man, look- 
ing after her, ‘‘ what in thunder she’s 
going to do, I’d like to know. ‘Three 
hundred dollars! Humph! it’ll be a 
long day before she raises that crop,’’ 
and he clambered into his wagon, and 
drove off at a clattering pace. 

All Marian’s spare time that day was 
spent in unpacking, and by evening her 
easel was set up in a garret room, whose 
north light made it not an undesirable 
studio. In one corner stood her sketch- 
ing materials, ready for use. It was 
early in May, and the gray-green land- 
scape so fascinated the girl, that she 
could scarcely wait till tea was over, 
before starting out to make her first 
sketch. She did not have far to go, for 
the field ran along by her grandmother’s 
garden. She chose the sunset side, 
where the hillside newly clad in softest 
green melted into the western sky. She 
felt fairly satisfied with her first attempt, 
but the next morning she was up betimes 
and stoutly shod, picked her way through 
the brambles which shook dewdrops over 
her, and strove to detain her. 

She stood entranced, yet half fearful. 
Could she ever get that effect? The 
early sunlight streaming through a gap 
in the woods—everything sparkling with 
light as the sunbeams shot over the 
spangled grass and foliage. But, the 
very difficulty of the subject roused her 
best effort, and it was not till Caroline 
called her that she realized she had been 
working two hours. 

Morning and evening she worked at 
her pictures till she felt that further work 
would mar them, instead of making 
them better. There were days when 
she could not work at all, and days when 
she was so tired that what she did one 
evening had to be wiped out the next. 
Still, on the whole, she felt that she had 
not done badly ; and when the academy 
accepted two of her pictures for the 
autumn exhibition, her heart beat high, 
but when one of them was sold directly, 
she felt that victory was hers. Later 


she sent a number of small sketches to 
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the dealers, and by Christmas half of her 
three hundred dollars was realized. 

‘¢ How’s your crop getting on?’’ said 
Uncle Stephen, as he stopped one day 
in early fall, to watch her planning a 
new composition. ‘Eyes hurt you? I 
see you squinting ’em up considerable.”’ 

‘“*No, my eyes are all right,’’ said 
Marian, smiling. ‘‘I was only looking 
at that effect of distance. And my crop 
is doing finely.”’ 

From the fact of this being rather an 
out-of-the-way spot, and of her working 
hours being when there were few passers- 
by, she had managed to keep her secret 
well. 

‘* You’ve got the finest crop of weeds 
hereabouts,’’ said her uncle. ‘* Mullin 
seems pretty thrifty. How many quarts 
of blackberries did you get from your 
bushes ?”’ 

‘¢ Enough for a dozen glasses of jelly,”’ 
laughed Marian. ‘‘ Would you like to 
taste it?”’ 

‘*Not I. You haven’t struck a gold 
mine, have you? I don’t see any signs 
of digging.’’ 

‘*You might call it a gold mine,’’ 
said Marian, picking a spray of golden 
rod, and swinging it before him. ‘‘Here 
is the gold.’’ 

‘<It’s about all you’ll ever get,’’ re- 
plied her uncle, gathering up his reins. 

‘Poor Uncle Stephen,’’ said Marian 
to herself, as he drove off. ‘‘ How much 
richer am I, who can find more in this 
little field, than he in his whole farm. 
With what a lavish hand art showers 
wealth upon us. If girls, and men, too, 
would only study art through nature, and 
nature through art, what a world of de- 
light would open to them.’’ 

‘*You’re a happy child,’’ said her 
grandmother, one day, as she watched 
her singing about the room, ‘‘ I was 
afraid you would find this a poor dull 
place, after the city.’’ 

‘¢T dont find it dull,’’ answered Mar- 
ian, softly smoothing the silver hair, ‘*I 
was in the city just long enough. I am 


glad I could stay as long as I did, for I 
learned so much that is of use to me now, 
and if I had been there a less time, I 
should have found it very hard to be 
satisfied.’’ 
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‘< Your painting,’’ said her grand- 
mother, ‘‘ yes, I suppose it amuses you, 
but I should think you would want some 
other amusement. When I was young, 
and we went to singing-school, to quilt- 
ing-bees, and apple-parings, it gave us 
plenty of fun ; if we had only had paint- 
ing, we should have been pretty poorly 
off, it seems to me.’’ 

Marian smiled, ‘‘I am contented,’’ 
said she, ‘‘ for I have grown, oh so much! 
I wanted above all things to go to 
Europe, but I don’t believe one always 
needs to go, I think we shut our eyes to 
our opportunities, sometimes, grand- 
mother, and in looking far off, lose what 
is close at hand.’’ 

“‘Yes,’’ sighed the old lady, ‘‘ you 
are a wise child, Marian, but I don’t 
believe I quite understand how you can 
be contented in this old place, shut up 
with an old woman like.”’ 

‘You are beautiful, grandma,’’ re- 
plied Marian, ‘‘ with that light on your 
hair, and in this queer old room, you are 
a picture, I shall paint you, just this way. 
You will make a perfectly delightful 
model.”’ 

And that was another picture, but 
Marian did not hesitate to show that, and 
all she did outside the field, to her uncle. 

** You took off the old lady as natural 
as life.. ’Tain’t very smooth, but I guess 
you’ll learn, if youkeepon. Ishould’nt 
wonder if you could do as good a picture 
as that one in our parlor, after awhile. . 
I bought that for two dollars and a half 
from a man that came to the village. It 
was a good deal to pay, but he threw in 
the frame, and I didn’t begrudge it much. 
Guess he must have sold as many as three 
of them pictures, about here, that was 
right good wages, he was here a week, 
and he carried them around the country 
to sell.’’ 

‘I don’t believe I shall ever be able 
to paint a picture like that,’’ responded 
Marian quietly, as she thought with hor- 
ror of the remarkable landscape which 
hung over her uncle’s mantel. 

‘* Well, I dunno, you’ll have to keep 
on atryin’,’’ said her uncle. ‘‘I always 
thought it was sorter foolish for you to 
go off and study painting, all those years, 
but still there’s no telling, I’ve rather 
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changed my mind since I bought that 
picture, if you could sell three or four 
of them pictures in a week, it would’nt 
be bad pay for you.’’ Uncle Stephen 
had a fine disregard of grammar, and 
considered an irregular furrow a much 
more serious matter than an irregular 
tense ; and perhaps he was right from his 
standpoint. 

Marian only smiled at his last remark, 
and put up her study to defend it from 
further criticism. 

By the time the Spring Exhibition 
began, she had more work ready to 
exhibit, all of her subjects found in the 
fallow field. Snow hung fences, a snowy 
road with a teamster going by; a frozen 
pond, a gray sky, the leafless apple tree ; 
the same old apple tree transformed into 
a mass of bloom, the bit of water beyond 
it reflecting blue sky and white clouds ; 
the red and gold of autumn; the browns 
and purples of November, all of these 
gave abundant material for the year’s 
work. 

Slowly the little pile of money grew, 
and before the Spring Exhibition closed, 
the three hundred dollars and the field 
were hers. She kept all the checks, 
and one day a little before the year 
was up, she took them all to her uncle 
Stephen. 

‘‘ Well, uncle,’’ she said, as she leaned 
over the feuce of the garden where he 
was at work. ‘Are you ready to deed 

_me the field to-day ?”’ 

‘«T’m ready, when you are,”’ said he, 
taking off his hat and wiping his brow, 
‘*T reckon I’ll have time to get the deed 
drawn up before you are ready with your 
part of the bargain. Slow work, ain’t 
it, Marian ?’’ 

‘Not so very,’’ she answered, ‘I 
want you, uncle, to please look at these 
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checks, they are the result of my year’s 
work.”’ 

Uncle Stephen took the checks and 
looked them over slowly. 

‘«T’m beat out !’’ said he, after a pause. 
‘¢ You ain’t foolin’ me, Marian ?’’ 

**No,’’ said Marian, ‘‘I assure you 
most solemnly, that I have worked every 
corner and every side of that field, and 
my crop has brought me in the amount 
of those checks.’’ 

‘** Well, I’m blest if I know how you 
done it.’’ 

‘©You dear, old, blind uncle,’’ re- 
turned she. ‘‘ You never saw the lovely 
bits that I turned into pictures, did you? 
And you never knew I could get from 
ten to a hundred dollars for a picture, 
did you? And you never knew that 
some persons do not care for sand- 
papered pictures, all smooth, and hard, 
and woodeny, did you? But so it is, 
my dear old uncle, and I did fool you a 
little, so I shall let you off from your 
part of the bargain.’’ 

‘*No, no!’’ exclaimed the old man, 
‘“‘not a bit of. You’re a heap sight 
smarter than I thought you were, Mar- 
ian, and I’m dead proud of you, you 
deserve the field, and if it’s any good to 
you now or hereafter, yours it shall be.’’ 

And so Marian won her field, and 
some day she meant to use it in another 
way: she has’nt told her uncle how, but 
someone heard that there was to be a 
studio built in the middle of it, and that 
a promising young artist from the city 
had pre-empted a claim on it, under the 
law of possession, and that Marian never 
disputed the claim, bnt consented to let 
the easels stand side by side if the artist 
would consent to leave his town studio 
and share hers, while they grow old 
together. 


Amy £. Blanchard. 














REDINTERGRATIO AMORIS. 


RUE was mine! could tongue employ 
Fit terms to tell my rapturous joy, 
Or words describe my dream of life 
With Prue as my bride, my wife. 
What more could Fortune bring to me, 
Than make that dream reality ? 


Too fleet the sunshine and the flowers, 
Too brief that wedded life of ours ; 
And woe the day when shadows fell 
O’er that bright face I loved so well !— 
When cold in mine her white hand lay, 
And Prue’s spirit soared away. 


But ere she passed, with sobbing breath, 
Into the portals dark of death, 

We pledged our loving troth once more,— 
Till I should reach the golden shore, 

That true to her I would remain, 

And never love or wed again. 


What nights of anguish followed days 
Where there was none to love, or praise ; 
E’en years passed by, and still I wept 

A shattered life, a home bereft, 

Till one spring morning fair to see, 
When Phyllis’ eyes beamed sweet on. 


Fair Phyllis, with her golden hair, 

Her eyes of blue, beyond compare ;— 
And Prue’s plaintive, soft brown eyes, 
Which gazed reproachful from the skies ;— 
Was ere soul so torn as mine, 

Between the earthly and divine ! 


A vision came to me one night, 

Of world celestial, heavenly bright, 
And there, behold! my Prue fair 

Was wandering with dejected air. 

‘* For me she mourns!’’ I fondly cried, 
And longed to stand my love beside. 


But as I gazed, a silvery voice 

Spake in my ear,—‘‘ Mortal, rejoice ; 
‘Tis’ not for thee that Prue weeps, 
‘*All sacred in her heart she keeps 
“‘A tender flame, whose lambent flow 
‘« Was her boy-lover’s, long ago.”’ 


With sudden start and shock, I woke ;— 
Could this be truth the spirit spoke ? 
Was it the work of demon sprite, 
Or—did my dream read Prue right? 


Jeanie Gould Lincoln. 
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THE LITTLE ALSATIAN’S STORY. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF ALPHONSE DAUDET. 


WAS late for school that 
morning, and filled with 
dread at the prospect of 
the scolding I knew I would 
receive from M. Hamel, 
for he had told us that he should exam- 
ine us on the rule for participles, and I 
did not know the first word of it. 

For one moment the idea came into 
my head to play truant and turn my 
steps toward the open fields. The day 
was so warm and bright! One could 
hear the blackbirds warbling in the edge 
of the wood, and in the meadow Rip- 
pert the Prussians going through their 
daily drill. All this was much more 
alluring to me than the rule for parti- 
ciples, but I had the strengh to resist 
the temptation, and ran quickly toward 
the school-house. 

As I passed the office of the mayor, I 
saw a number of people gathered in 
front of the iron door where official an- 
nouncements were always placarded. It 
was here for the last two years that we 
had learned all our bad news, lost battles, 
requisitions and orders from those in 
command, and I wondered without stop- 
ping to see, what the matter was. 

AsI ran along, the blacksmith Wachter, 
who was standing by, cried out: 

‘¢ You need not hurry so fast, my boy, 
you will be in plenty of time for school.”’ 

I thought he was laughing at me, and 
hurried on without pause until I reached, 
almost breathless, the small court-yard 
which surrounded the school-house. 

Ordinarily, at the commencement of 
school, M. Hamel made a great deal of 
noise which could be heard even in the 
street beyond. The opening and shut- 
ting of desks, the concert recitations by 
the pupils in their loudest voices, the 
sound of the big ruler in the schoolmas- 
ter’s hand as he tapped the desks and 
demanded silence, all made a confusion 
on which I counted in order to slip into 
my seat unobserved. But to-day it was 





as still as if it were a Sunday morning. 
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Through the open window, I could see 
my comrades sitting in their places, and 
M. Hamel walking back and forth, his 
terrible ferule in his hands. I was 
obliged to open the door and enter in 
the midst of this stillness. You may 
imagine whether I was red and trembling 
with fear! But there was no necessity 
for my fear. M. Hamel looked at me 
without anger and said very softly : 

‘Go quickly to your place, my little 
Franz ; we were about to begin.’’ 

I strode over the bench and seated 
myself immediately at my desk. There 
only did I recover myself sufficiently 
from my first fright to notice that our 
master wore his beautiful green top-coat, 
his fine plaited shirt-front and the cap of 
embroidered black silk which he donned 
only on the days when visits of inspec- 
tions were expected or when there was 
to be-a distribution of prizes. All the 
class, too, wore an air unusually solemn 
and as if they awaited something extra- 
ordinary. What surprised me most, 
however, was to see on the benches at 
the end of the room, which were gener- 
ally empty, some of the village people 
sitting as grave and silent as we. Old 
Hauser, ex-mayor and ex-postman, was 
there in his three-cornered hat, and sev- 
eral others besides. Everybody looked 
sad. Hauser had brought with him an 
old A-B-C book, very much worn at the 
edges, which he held open on his knees, 
his huge spectacles lying across the open 
pages. 

While I was wondering what all this 
meant, M. Hamel had mounted his plat- 
form and in the same grave soft voice in 
which he had greeted me, said to us: 

‘¢ My children, this is the last time | 
shall ever give youa lesson. The order 
has come from Berlin to no longer teach 
anything but German in the schools of 
Alsace and Lorraine. The new master 
will arrive to-morrow. ‘To-day is your 
last lesson in French. I beg of you to 
be very attentive.’’ 
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These words completely overwhelmed 
me. Ah, the wretches! This was what 
they had placarded at the mayor’s office! 

My last lesson in French! 
scarcely knew how to write! I could 
never advance a step further, but must 
remain exactly where I was. How I 
blamed myself for my lost time, for the 
days in which I had staid away from 
school to hunt bird’s nests or slide on 
the River Saar! My books that I had 
always found so wearisome, so heavy to 
carry, my grammar, my sacred history, 
seemed now old friends, to part from 
whom would give me great pain. It 
was the same with M. Hamel. The idea 
that he was to leave us forever, that I 
should never see him again, made me 
forget all his punishments, all the blows 
of his ruler which he had given me. 

Poor man! It was in honor of this, 
his last class, that he had donned his 
fine Sunday clothes, and now I compre- 
hended why those old people from the 
village were sitting at the end of the 
room. ‘Their presence seemed to say 
that they regretted they had not come 
oftener to school. It was, too, their 
way of thanking our master for his forty 
years of faithful service and to show 
their respect for the country which they 
were losing. 

I was in the midst of these reflections 
when I heard my name called. It was 
my turn to recite. What would I not 
have given to be able to say that famous 
rule for participles through from begin- 
ning to end, very loud and very clearly, 
without a mistake! But I stumbled over 
the very first words, and stood, trying to 
balance myself by my bench, my heart 
in my mouth, without daring to raise 
my head. I heard M. Hamel say to me: 


‘«‘T will not scold you, my little. 


Franz — you are sufficieatly punished. 
See, what is the trouble. All one’s life 
one says to one’s self, ‘Bah, I have 
plenty of time. To-morrow I will 
study, and, behold what happens!’ Ah! 
that has been the great misfortune of 
Alsace, to postpone its. instruction until 
the morrow! Meanwhile those people 
have the right to say, ‘How?’ You 
pretend to be French and you can neither 
speak nor write your own language? In 


I, who ° 
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all this, my poor Franz, you are not the 
only one to blame. We must all bear 
our share of the reproach. Your parents 
have not always kept you closely to your 
studies. They preferred to send you to 
work in the fields or at the cotton-twist 
factory in order to put a few more sous 
in their pockets. I,too! Have I noth- 
ing with which to reproach myself! 
Have I not set you to watering my gar- 
den instead of studying? And when I 
wanted to fish for trout, did I ever 
trouble myself to ask leave ?’’ 

M. Hamel went on from one thing to 
another, and at last he began to talk 
about our French language, saying that 
it was the most beautiful tongue in the 
world, the clearest, the strongest, and 
that we must never forget it, for he who 
kept his language held the key of his 
prison.* Then he took a grammar and 
read our lesson to us. I was astonished 
to see how well I comprehended it. 
Everything that he said, seemed simple, 
very simple. I do not believe I had 
ever listened so attentively or that he 
had ever explained so patiently. One 
would have said, to hear him, that the 
poor man wanted before leaving us, to 
give us all his knowledge, to make every- 
thing enter our heads in one lesson. 
When we had finished our grammar, we 
passed on to our writing. For this day, 
M. Hamel had prepared some new copies, 
on which were written in a_ beautiful 
round hand: ‘‘ France, Alsace, France, 
Alsace.’’ ‘They were like small patches 
floating all around the class, hanging at 
our desks. One could not but notice 
how everyone applied himself and how 
still we were. No sound could be heard 
in the room but the scratching of our 
pens on the paper. Once, some May- 
bugs flew in, but nobody paid any atten- 
tion to them, not even the little ones 
who applied themselves to tracing their 
figures with as much zeal and conscien- 
tiousness as if they too were French. 
Upon the roof of the school-house, some 
pigeons cooed very low, and I said to 
myself as I listened to them : 

‘< Will they be obliged to sing in Ger- 
man, they too?’’ 


* S’il tient sa langue,—il tient la cle qui de ses 
chaines le delivre.—F. Mistral. 
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From time to time, when I raised my 
eyes from the page, I saw M. Hamel 
sitting immovable in his chair, and look- 


ing at the things about him, as if he’ 


wanted to take in every object in the 
little school-house. Think of it! For 
forty years he had sat in the same place, 
his little garden in front, his class before 
him! Only the benches and desks had 
been worn by use, the: chestnut trees in 
the court-yard had grown, and the hop- 
vine he had planted himself had twined 
around the windows up to the very roof. 
What a heartbreak it must be for the 
poor man to leave all these things! to 
hear his sister going to and fro in the 
room above, packing their trunks, ‘for 
they were to leave the next day, to leave 
the country forever. 

Still he had the courage to hear us 
recite to the very end. After the writ- 
ing lesson was over, we had our history ; 
then the little ones sang their ‘‘ Ba, be, 
bi, bo, bu.’’ At the end of the room, 
old Hauser had put on his glasses, and 
holding his A-B-C book in both hands, 
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was spelling out the words with their aid. 
One could see that he tried hard, he, too. 
His voice trembled with emotion, and it 
was so droll to hear him, that I was di- 
vided between a desire to laugh and a 
desire to cry. Ah, I shall often think 
of that last lesson in French ! 

Suddenly the clock on the wall struck 
the hour of noon; then the Angelus 
sounded. At the same time, the trum- . 
pets of the Prussians returning from drill, ‘ 
were heard under our windows. M. 
Hamel rose, very pale, in his place. 
Never had he appeared so grand. 

‘« My friends,’’ he said, ‘‘ my friends, 
I—, I—,’”’ but something choked him, 
he could not finish his sentence. Then 
he turned to the blackboard, took a piece 
of chalk, and gathering all his forces, 
wrote as large as he could: 

‘¢ Vive La France !’’ 

Then he stood there, leaning against 
the wall for support, and, without speak- 
ing, made a sign to us to go, with his 
hand : 

‘It is ended—go.”’ 


Mary Gray Umsted. 
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“mISS ASHWORTH had never 
sig) felt so strangely in all her 
life before. It seemed like a 
direct interposition of Provi- 
dence, an answer to her great 
wish—not a prayer, for it would have 
been foolish, according to her creed, to 
pray for a hundred dollars, knowing as 
she did that there was no known way by 
which she might honestly get it. Hon- 
estly! A little heat crept into her thin 
cheek. Of course, to find money is not 
to be dishonest, indeed, no. Dishonest? 
she was an Ashworth, the very last of 
the Ashworths ! 

And here was the money, in her hand, 
picked up from the pavement where the 
hurrying crowd had trodden it down, 
ten ten dollar bills, the exact amount the 
doctors at the hospital had said would 
buy the appliances which would enable 
Estelle to walk again. It was almost a 
miracle. 

Her small fingers closed over the 
money, riches greater than man knew— 
Estelle’s recovered power of locomotion. 
She clasped the bills tightly, and looked 
furtively round—had anyone seen her 
pick them up? 

The jostling people pushed her this 
way and that ; she was merely something 
which impeded the fevered rush of the 
human tide. A whole hundred dollars! 
An exultant feeling came to her, and she 
raised her eyes to the higher blue as in 
thankfulness. It was a miracle. Estelle 
should walk once more ; Estelle the only 
creature in the world to whom she was of 
account. For three years her constant 
hope had been for thisamount of money. 
But there had been no way for her to get 
it, she who did the little odds and ends 
of toil that she might keep body and soul 
together in a lady-like manner, although 
she might envy the women in the neigh- 
borhood sometimes, because their hum- 
bler labors brought them in more than 
she could earn, and they could~ be quite 
fashionably dressed on Sundays. 

For Miss Ashworth liked dress, and 
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copied her humblert neighbors cut of 
garments more or less successfully, though, 
really, she did not see how she could 
again alter her best black which had 
undergone the changes of the mode for 
the last ten years and deceived itself into 
the semblance of being fresh every time. 
But all that she did was done asa lady 
should do it, she could not forget that 
she was an Ashworth. 

Maybe it was that remembrance which 
had made her take Estelle three years 
ago when the child had saved her life at 
the expense of her own limbs. Miss , 
Ashworth would never forget that day 
when she had wandered from shop to 
shop asking for such work as she could 
do, and, unsuccessful, turned homeward, 
hoping as she hoped at such times that 
her pa and ma up in heaven knew noth- 
ing of the tribulations of their daughter 
on earth. Crossing Broadway as she 
wiped her eyes she heard a shout, and 
she knew that she was falling, and look- 
ing up dazed from among horses’ feet. 
Then she was dragged away, to the 
detriment of her best black, and her res- 
cuer was under the horses’ feet instead— 
a girl of about twelve, a tatterdemalion. 

Miss Ashworth followed the child to 
the hospital. For several months the 
girl was there, a homeless, friendless 
creature. And then she was discharged 
“< cured ’’—on crutches. 

It never entered Miss Ashworth’s mind 
to do other than she did—to adopt the 
child who had maimed herself in saving 
her life. She brought her to the little 
flat, a strange weird young thing; she 
cut up the second-best biack and robed 
the girl in this, insisting that henceforth 
her name should be Estelle Ashworth, 
instead of Sally Martin, and that she 
should live up to the new name. 

For three years she toiled, and the 
result was brilliant. Estelle was as aristo- 
cratic as though she had been born to the 
purple, with all Miss Ashworth’s ways 
and twice her appreciation of them. It 
was extremely solacing to Miss Ashworth, 
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though she owed it to Estelle to do the 
best by her that she could ; her constant 
regret was she could do no more than she 
had done. Not that she valued her own 
saved life, for that life had grown very 
tiresome to her ere Estelle came, but that 
an act of heroism demanded a reward 
commensurate only to the desire of him 
who has the power to award the mark of 
appreciation. 

And here was the money which might 
do everything that had not been done ; 
with this money might be procured— 
Miss Ashworth would not have used the 
word ‘‘bought’’—the mechanical ar- 
rangements which should enable Estelle 
to go about without the use of those 
awful crutches, which threatened to send 
the child into consumption—the doctors 
had said so; with this money— 

Oh, it was like playing once more the 
role of lady bountiful. For in those old 
never-to-be-forgotten times, a hundred 
dollars had been a mere bagatelle to Miss 
Ashworth. 

She raised her chin in the air; who 
was she that she should be humble and 
self-deprecatory, as had been her way for 
more years than she cared to count ?— 
She was an Ashworth, and even though 
she was penniless through her father’s 
losses during the war, she was no less a 
lady than any woman in her honorable 
line. With that money in her hand she 
felt quite the grande dame, she who had 
been so poor and timid before this. 

She passed by shops whose rich wares 
made her smile—she might go into any 
of them, and buy almost any reasonable 
priced bit of elegance. Suppose she 
should try that once more, do what she 
used to do years ago, when the shop- 
keepers would bow and smirk to her, 
even coming to the carriage door with 
her. Shop-keepers no longer bowed and 
smirked, but their elegant clerks looked 
patronizingly at you and had the man- 
ners of your most distinguished gentle- 
men callers. 

As she went along, that money clutched 
in her hand, the old times came back 
with peculiar poignancy, and sie found 
herself recalling shopping episodes, which 
quite took away her breath. There was 
that time she had bought the lemon silk, 
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and not liking it after it was cut off, took 
a pink one as well; there was that time 
when she had gone to buy a rope of 
pearls, and in the shop met a friend who 
had with her Hubert Kirk, come north 
for the winter. ’ 

The time she had met Hubert Kirk ! 
She held the money up to her. What 
was Hubert Kirk to her! had she not 
sent his ring back at the beginning of 
the war, at her father’s command—her 
poor father, who had lost his all? She 
had not thought much about the man for 
years—except when she endeavored to 
impress Estelle with the extent of her one 
time joy, so that the girl should not 
think she had always been an unim- 
portant little old maid, with lace-like 
wrinkles at the corners of her eyes. 
Now Estelle considered that her bene- 
factress must have been quite a princess 
in the old times, with an unlimited 
queue of admirers sighing for her, and 
Miss Ashworth felt that this was as it 
should be; Estelle should be taught the 
consequences of being an elegant lady. 
She feared, though, that she had rung 
the changes on one man so much, that 
out of him alone had evolved all the rest 
of the queue, for he had been the only 
one, after all, whom she had had in her 
mind while recounting former successes. 

Bah! what nonsense all this was! ‘I 
am aninny,’’ she said. ‘It all comes 
to this, that now Estelle shall have her 
feet.’? She would go and tell the child ; 
she would hasten to apprize her of what 
was in store for her. She wished it were 
a hundred and five dollars, for she would 
like to have purchased a wedding present 
for Mary Maloney, who laundered down 
on the first floor; Mary had been very 
kind to Estelle, and would next month 
marry that nice man who smoked such 
horrid tobacco, and was in politics. 
Maybe the feet people would take ninety- 
five for the machines, and then she might 
achieve a silver pitcher for Mary, wed- 
ding presents having been of silver ex- 
clusively, in her young days. 

How lovely the air was, she had not 
thought it such a fine day before. Es- 
telle with her feet, and Mary Maloney 
with her silver pitcher, how charming ! 
Mary would be married by a priest, and 
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she would take Estelle and go to the cer- 
emony. 

She laughed—she, an Ashworth, glad 
of the prospect of attending the marriage 
of an irish laundress ! 

_ And, yet, she, an Ashworth, keeping 
money that was not her own! 

She stopped abruptly. Yes, it was 
her own, it must be her own, she owed 
it to Estelle who had lost her means of 
locomotion through her. She would do 
it, she would do it, she would not look 
into a newspaper till the danger was 
over of her seeing the lost money adver- 
tised. Besides, the money might never 
be advertised ; she recollected that time 
when her ma had lost a valuable ring 
and had not advertised the loss. Which- 
ever way it was, Estelle should have the 
means of going about the world, she 
should not be a helpless cripple any 
longer. 

Her face was stern when she reached 
the tall house she called her home, it 
was stern when Mary Maloney smiled a 
wide Milesian smile on her from her 
doorway, it was stern when she had 
mounted all those steps and laid her 
hand on the knob of her door. 

A young voice inside was chanting a 
little song. It was asong Miss Ashworth 
had once sung, a simple French affair 
which a certain man from the South 
had liked. She had taught all her old 
songs to Estelle, but hearing this one 
now made her face sterner yet—she had 
compassed no happiness in her young 
days, justice should be done now, justice 
to Estelle. 

She opened the door and walked in. 
‘*Ma cherie, ma belle Marie,’’ sang 
the young voice. ‘‘ Macherie—,’’ then 
stopped. The singer, a wan little girl 
in a large chair by the window, looked 
up. She had a miniature in her hand, 
polishing it, the mate to it lying in her 
lap. At her side in the window was 
a tin cage in which a not very reputable 
looking parrot on a swaying perch was 
bending his neck till he seemed to turn a 
back somersault though his feet never left 
the perch. 

“‘Ah, so ’tis you, Marie,’’ sang out the 
polisher of the miniature. ‘‘ Ma cherie, 
ma belle Marie—’’ 
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‘‘Don’t sing that song,’’ said Miss: 
Ashworth. 

‘¢ But why,’’ asked the girl, ‘‘ should 
I not, Marie ?’’ 

Not that Miss Ashworth’s name was 
Marie, but plain Maria, though she had 
taught Estelle to call her Marie because 
she was called that by ‘‘ a friend.’’ 

‘Don’t sing it,’’ she said, ‘‘ that is 
all.’’ 

‘‘T only,’’ retorted Estelle, ‘*‘ know 
the songs you taught me. They are 
choice, if not numerous, and—’’ 

‘¢ We will not have that one, if you 
please,’’ said Miss Ashworth. Somehow, 
that song was displeasing to her as she 
stood there, that money in her hand. 

Estelle looked at her, but said noth- 
ing, Marie was acting as she acted some- 
times when she said she had dreamed 
over night—and how was Estelle to know 
they had been dreams of times long since ? 
But this was not one of those days, for 
Marie had started out quite gaily, and 
bade Estelle polish the miniatures in her 
absence. 

Miss Ashworth went to her chamber 
and removed her bonnet, and came back. 

‘“‘T have polished pa,’’ said Estelle, 
handing Miss Ashworth the oval portrait 
of her paternal relative, ‘‘ but ma is very 
much cérroded. One of her eyes is quite 
obliterated with—with corrode.’’ 

‘¢ S’cat !’’ shrieked the parrot. ‘‘ Did- 
you--ever-see-the-devil-with-his-1ron-spade 
and-shovel—’”’ 

‘¢ Marquis !’’ commanded Miss Ash- 
worth. 

Marquis did his best to turn a front 
somersault without quitting his perch. 

‘Give me those things,’’ said Miss 
Ashworth, and grasped the miniatures 
and put them in her pocket. ‘ Estelle,’’ 
she said, ‘I am happy.’’ 

‘¢ Happiness is a blessed state,’’ re- 
turned Estelle, looking doubtful. 

‘¢ Did-you-ever,’’ shrieked the parrot, 
and tumbled off the perch 

«« Estelle,’’ went on Miss Ashworth, 
‘‘T think I have told you that I am a. 
lady ?”’ 

‘‘A thousand times,’’ glibly answered 
Estelle. ‘‘All our women are ladies, a 
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Madam Ashworth danced at the court 
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‘¢ That’s sufficient,’’ interrupted. Miss 
Ashworth, ‘‘ quite sufficient. I know all 
about her.’’ Estele’s manner annoyed 
her to-day, though it was just as she had 
laboriously taught her for three years, 
quite as her old novels, lived in as real 
when reality became sordid, told her was 
elegant. 

‘« Estelle,’’ she began again, ‘‘I pre- 
sume you know I would do nothing a 
lady should not do.’’ 

‘«¢ Oh, Marie !’’ cried Estelle effusively, 
holding up her hands with Delsartian 
horror. 

‘¢ Marie — Marie — Marie,’”’ shrieked 
Marquis, dancing without his feet, like a 
Nautch girl, his bill catching hold of one 
of the tin slats of his cage as though it 
were a flute and he played upon it. 

‘¢T owe so much to you, Estelle,’’ 
proceeded Miss Ashworth, ‘‘ exceedingly 
much.’’ 

‘Tam tired of that,’’ interposed Es- 
telle, not at all like the old novels. ‘‘I 
know you're going to say I ought to 
have my feet. I don’t want ’em. It’s 
better to be without feet and be where I 
am, than to have feet and be where I was 
before. My feet are a chestnut, don’t 
mention ’em again. Mary Maloney was 
up here talking about her wedding. She 
was so proud about it that I told her 
you were once engaged to marry a lord.”’ 

‘*You told her what ?’’ asked Miss 
Ashworth. 

“‘Oh, I was only in fun,’’ answered 
the girl. ‘* You know you were a belle, 
and the gentlemen admired you vastly ; 
you sang like a seraph, ‘a friend’ of 
your’s told you; you danced likeasylph. 
Mary Maloney wanted to know if you 
could do the ‘skirt-dance.’ Oh, it was 
only stretching it a little to tell her you 
were once engaged.”’ 

‘¢ Marie — Marie — Marie,’’ shrieked 
Marquis. 

‘¢ Estelle,’’ said Miss Ashworth— 

‘‘Not a word about my feet,’’ cried 
the girl irritably. ‘‘ It’s that that’s mak- 
ing you act like one of your ‘ days.’ I 
wish I’d never had any feet, then there 
wouldn’t be any fuss about ’em. You 
know,’’ she went on whimpering, ‘I'd 
rather have them ruined, than keep them 
all right and not know you. Don’t yon 
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know I love you?—don’t you know I: 
love you even better than those gentle- 

men used to love you? ‘What more do I 
want P—don’t you bring the whole world 

to me ?—don’t you tell me lovely stories 

about pa and ma and all those gentle- 

men who worshipped you ?”’ 

‘« Did - you - ever-see-the-devil-with-his 
iron - spade - and - shovel-a-digging-up-the 
earth - with-his-big-toe-nail,’’ sang Mar- 
quis. Estelle picked up an old umbrella, 
denuded of its ribs and handle, and deftly 
threw it over the cage in the nature of 
an extinguisher. 

But a fierceness was upon Miss Ash- 
worth ; Estelle could not have made her 
more determined than by reverting to 
those old stories she had told the child ; 
stories which for the first time shamed 
her now, that they had been baldly re- 
tailed to an Irish laundress through a 
feeling of competition. 

She a lady? shea belle? she had never 
been a lady, or she would not have told 
this child of the street, tales of her heart- 
sorrow ; she had never been a lady, or 
she would not have taught this girl to 
call her by the pet name given her by ~ 
that man of years ago—she a lady, when 
by stinting herself she had been able to 
buy a profane bird and taught it to call 
her by that pet name when she had been 
most lonely, before Estelle had come! 

The finding of the money laid bare 
her heart to her, laid bare her mind and 
soul, and she was bitter against herself 
and all that was hers. 

Yet what right had she to think of 
herself, either to praise or to blame? 
There was a debt she had cringed under - 
for three years; the debt she owed the 
child who had saved a useless life at such 
cost to herself; if she were the reprobate 
she now saw herself to be, what odds 
was it if she took one additional step in 
the direction she had been goingso long? 
She honest! She was honest in nothing, 
had never been; had she been honest 
would she have sent back Hubert Kirk’s 
ring? What to her were the issues of 
that war; what to her was it that her 
father had been on one side and Hubert 
on the other?—her love and truth for 
the man she had promised to marry 
should have been everything: She hon- 
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est, when for years her life had been a 
tissue of foolishness, an insane effort to 
keep up a standard not hers any longer, 
when a washer-woman visited her as a 
friend ; when a street-child was the only 
one from whom she might’ extract a 
modicum of respect, when a vulgar bird 
was valued as a publisher of the secret of 
her heart ? 

She, opened her hand in which lay the 
money she had found. 

‘« Child,’’ she said, in a hard dry 
voice,’’ at last I see a way for you to 
get on in the world.”’ 

Estelle looked at her. 

‘‘It is very wrong,’’ continued Miss 
Ashworth, ‘for your young life to be 
lived as it is. If you could walk, the 
right way of living might be open to you. 
For three years I have taught you what I 
know, and you may be now fit to make 
your way.”’ 

Estelle continued to regard her. 

‘¢ You mean,’’ she said, ‘‘that I am 
to get the machines which will let me 
walk ?”’ 

‘«Ves,’’ replied Miss Ashworth. ‘‘Yes.’’ 

‘¢ They will cost money.”’ 

‘¢ A hundred dollars.’’ 

‘And you are worth 
money ?”’ 

Could she say yes ?—was it her own 
money? She had never told a lie, al- 
though her life for years had been a lie. 
A liar and a thief ! 

‘¢ Marie—Marie—Marie,’’ in muffled 
tones came the voice of Marquis from 
under the extinguisher. It sounded like 
her name called from far off, from a far 
away time. She could not have said 
how ghostly it sounded ; that name given 
her by the man to whom she had been 
so untrue, nor how it seemed to reproach 
her for what she was about to do. It 
was well, indeed, that Estelle should go 
from her, she was not fit to have a young 
life in her charge. In that case was it 
not better to spend this money for the 
girl’s good?—it would not harm the 
child, only herself. 

‘* Marie — Marie — Marie,’’ 
voice of Marquis. 

She dashed at the cage, grasped it in 
her arms, and carried it to her bed-room 
and shut it in there. 


that much 


came the 
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When she came out into the living 
room again, Estelle shrank from her, 
and she saw it. 

‘*What ails you?’’ she demanded. 
‘‘And one thing more, I will not have 
Mary Maloney come up here—a common 
creature like that !’’ 

‘«She has always been kind to you,’’ 
said Estelle, ‘‘ and to me.’’ 

‘‘Kind!’’ shrilled Miss Ashworth. 
‘« The kindness of a servant. I will not 
have her here, I say.”’ 

She sat heavily down and looked 
about her, at the meannesses of the 
room. Then she turned to Estelle. 

‘‘About those things the doctor says 
you ought to have,’’ she said, ‘‘I have 
the money. I got it unexpectedly. You 
shall be measured for the things to-mor- 


row. Not a word!—I will have my 
way.’’ And then she was quiet for 
some time. 


Nor did Estelle say a word. Labor- 
iously she reached for her crutches back 
of her chair, she put them under her 
arms and rose, swaying a little until she 
was fairly balanced. 

‘¢What are you about to do?’’ asked 
Miss Ashworth. 

‘‘I am going where I belong,’’ an- 
swered the girl. ‘I am going with 
common people like myself.’’ 

‘¢ You will stay where you are,’’ com- 
manded Miss Ashworth. 

‘‘Do you love me?’”’ asked the 
girl. 

Miss Ashworth frowned ; to tell her 
that she loved her would keep her here 
always, and she was not fit to have that 
young life with her. 

‘“No!’’ she said—she had told her 
first lie. 

Estelle limped to the door, never once 
looking round, and was gone. 

Miss Ashworth heard the clomp of the 
crutches going down the stairs, growing 
fainter and fainter, till it was gone, and 
she was alone. Better so, even, better 


have the child in an honest atmosphere 
than here where all was deception and 
miserable make-belief. 

She sat there for a long time, she knew 
not how long. 

‘* Marie — Marie — Marie !’’ Marquis 
called faintly from the next room. 
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The bird was hungry, and when 
hungry he called her thus. 

The shadows lengthened, the day was 
closing in upon her. At intervals came 
the hushed cry of her name from the 
bed-room. 

The noises in the house increased and 
became varied, strident femininity, the 
gutterals of the male returning from his 
day’s labor; but Estelle did not come 
back. The roar of the streets grew 
muffled, the jar of the cart-way less, and 
you could even hear an unmusical laugh 
once in awhile as unmerry pleasure drew 
it forth. And Estelle did not return. 

When Miss Ashworth rose at length, 
something jingled in her pocket; it was 
the miniatures of her mother and her 
father. She drew them forth and looked 
at them in the light of an electric that 
flashed into the room. Here was her 
mother who had loved her, here was her 
father who had separated her from the 
man she loved; they were both at rest 
now, did they see their daughter and 
know of the faulty life she had lived? 

‘« Marie—Marie — Marie,’’ came the 
voice of Marquis. 

She sat down again; as in a dream 
she heard her name called till a sort of 
terror possessed her. The room was 
dim, night was at hand, and that mys- 
terious bird-voice called her by the name 
given her by the man she had promised 
to marry. 

‘«« Marie—Marie—Marie !’’ 

It was dreary reproach now; it said: 
‘¢ That one who loved me should live a 
life of falsity and dishonesty, a life of 
silly sentiment and maundering !’’ 

Her mother’s face, her father’s face 
looked hazily up at her from the minia- 
tures in her lap. It was all the past, all 
that she dared claim as her own was 
gone from her. 

No, there was something else, a puls- 
ing, living young héart clung to her, 
and lavished its affection on her—the 
heart of a homeless child. Dared she 
cast this off ?—dared she— 

‘«¢ Marie — Marie — Marie !’’ sounded 
low and dreary. 

She raised her thin arm in the air. 
“‘TIf the dead know of the living,’’ she 
said passionately, ‘‘my mother knows 
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that I am only a woman and that my 
heart has ached all these years, and I 
never knew it till now. It is this money 
—it is this money that has brought all 
the old times back. And yet I did not 
want the money for myself. Oh, my 
God, must I always be selfish, always 
seeking for my own happiness !”’ 

‘¢ Marie—Marie—Marie !’’ 

. She started to her feet. 

‘¢T must, I must hold all that I can,’’ 
she cried, ‘‘ my hope of heaven.’’ 

She ran from the room without her 
bonnet. Then she came back for it. 
She went into her bed-room for it, and 
Marquis flapped his wings at sight of 
her. 

‘« Bird,’’ she said bitterly, ‘‘ am I any- 
thing to you but the one who feeds 
you?”’ 

‘* Did-you-ever-see-the-devil—’ croon- 
ed Marquis. ‘‘S’cat! S’cat! Cracker! 
Cracker ! Cracker !’’ 

She fed him between the slats of his 
cage, hurriedly. 

A clock struck eight ! 
in time ? 

She hastened down the stairs, out into 
the street—in search of Estelle? Not 
that. She went to a newspaper office 
and inserted her advertisement for the 
morning’s issue—‘‘ Found, a hundred 
dollars in bills. The owner can have it 
by applying to Maria Edgeworth Ash- 
worth,’’ and her address—not Marie, 
but the old Maria; she had put aside 
forever now the man who had bestowed 
upon her the French synonym for her 
name. 

The night air was cool and pleasant as 
she passed through its waves and eddies, 
a great fever gone from her, a fever she 
believed she had had many years, ever 
since that time she had sent back the 
ring. 

Estelle was gone from her, but she de- 
served that ; she still had Marquis. 

She was very humble when she reached 
the house. Mary Maloney, waiting for 
her politician, looked amazed at her 
when she came in, no longer the fine 
lady, the jest of the house, but a poor 
humble woman. 

‘«Mary,’’ she said, ‘‘I have thought 
myself superior to you.’’ She caught 
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the rough hand in herown. ‘I am an 
ugly-minded old woman,’’ she went on 
—and never before, even to herself, had 
she admitted age. She bent and kissed 
the hand she held, and went from the 
room, the woman looking after her and 
thinking of the new joke at her expense. 

Wearily Miss Ashworth made her way 
up the stairs. Now must her life be 
lonely as it had been before Estelle had 
entered it ; she had only Marquis now. 

Her room was full of wavering shad- 
ows as of shapeless things which had 
once been. She made a light. She 
cried out. For there was Estelle in her 
usual chair, the parrot in its cage in the 
window. 

Estelle burst into a torrent of tears. 

‘‘T cannot leave you, I cannot leave 
you,’’ she sobbed. ‘‘ You have been so 
good to me. Let me stay, we may get 
on together by working hard,’’ 

Miss Ashworth went to her: 

‘¢ You don’t know how grateful I am,’’ 
she said. ‘‘I amso unworthy, dear. I 
will try to do better now, indeed I will.’’ 

But Estelle only wept the more. 

‘¢Child,’? went on Miss Ashworth, 
‘‘ will you change your name back to 
what it was? May I call you Sally ?’’ 

‘¢ No, no,’’ cried the glrl in fright. 


‘*No, no. It will seem like the old 
times come back again. No, no, please 
Marie.’’ 


“‘At any rate,’’ said Miss Ashworth, 
‘*henceforth call me not Marie, but 
Maria.”’ 

‘«Why,’’ expostulated Estelle, ‘did 
not your ‘ friend’ call you Marie ?’’ 

Miss Ashworth felt very old indeed. 

“Only he,’’ she said. ‘Only he 
And I have been such a foolish woman. 
Let it be Maria.’’ 

‘¢ Marie — Marie — Marie,’’ 
called Marquis. 

‘*He will not change the name,’’ 
triumphantly said Estelle, pointing to 
thecage. ‘‘ He loves yon, and so do I.”’ 

**Do you child?’’ Miss Ashworth 
asked, eagerly. ‘‘ Before heaven, do 
you?”’ 

‘You know I do,’’ snapped Estelle. 
‘‘And now tell me what’s been the mat- 
ter with you all day ?—what’s the matter 
with you now ?”’ 


sleepily 
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‘IT do not know what is the matter 
with me now,’’ softly answered Miss 
Ashworth, ‘‘but to-day a demon pos- 
sessed me, as he has possessed me for 
years—the demon of dishonesty. I found 
money, I would have spent it on you, 
because I owe it to you to assist you to 
walk again. Instead, I have advertised it. 
Only love me a little till I deserve more.’’ 

She got down on her knees for a min- 
ute and put her head in Estelle’s lap. 

Then she rose hastily; she was not 
entirely a new woman, the demon’s 
shadow had not all disappeared, so she 
feared to say more. 

She put the girl to bed, then came and 
sat beside the parrot all night with no 
light save the erratic electric in the street, 
living far into the honester life she now 
would call hers, the shadow of the de- 
mon becoming less and less. Hereafter 
she would do humbler work, not dally- 
ing with toil as had been her way; she 
would ask Mary Maloney to let her do 
the starching for her, and so begin the 
truthful life. She had Estelle, that was 
her first reward; she had’ her hope of 
heaven. 

One thing she said, when the east 
was growing pearly, and even from her 
window the day looked pure and beauti- 
ful, though it might soon grow smirched 
and ruined by contact with man.— 
Strangely enough she said, ‘‘I deserve 
you more at this minute than I ever did 
in my life before. If you are dead 
maybe you know this; if you are living 
—-God bless you !”’ 

The parrot awoke and was fed, and 
danced his dance in which his feet took 
no part, while his owner hung the min- 
iatures on their old nails on the wall. 

She went down to Mary Maloney, who 
engaged her to assist her in starching on 
the morrow—not to-day, for to-day she 
must wait for answers to her advertise- 
ment; her hope was that the money 
would leave her hands as soon as pos- 
sible. 

So, a little while later, when she was 
tidying her bedroom and heard Estelle 
speaking as to a stranger, she was glad 
that the probable owner had come for it. 
She took it from under her pillow and 
went toward the living room. 
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‘¢ Marie—Marie—Marie,’’ called Mar- 
quis. Then a voice arrested her; was it 
Marquis gibbering the name, that made 
something seem to come to her from the 
old time? Oh, she was done with all 
that nonsense, forever done with it; she 
must not forget the new life she had en- 
tered upon. She opened the door and 
went into the living-room. A man was 
there, looking at the two miniatures on 
the wall, Estelle loquaciously informing 
him they represented Miss Ashworth’s 
pa and ma, and were considered very 
beautiful, though not flattering. 

He turned as Miss Ashworth advanced. 
He looked at her fixedly. 

‘¢ |—er—came—’’ he said, and she 
wondered if Marquis were still calling 
her name.—‘‘I came in answer to an 
advertisement regarding a sum of money 
a lady named Ashworth has found.’’ 

Mutely she held out the money. 

‘«T have lost no money,”’ he said. 

She drew back her hand. 

‘“‘A good many years ago,’’ he was 
saying, ‘‘I lost something, and I won- 
dered when I read your advertisement 
ions” 

He stopped abruptly. 

And all the time she was thinking that 
Marquis was surely calling her by her 
name. 

‘*T am living here,’’ the man went on 
awkwardly. <‘‘I formerly lived in the 
South.’’ 

Her fingers wrapped over the bills. 

‘* Your advertisement,’’ the man was 
saying more and more awkwardly, 
‘made me wonder if there could be two 
of the same name—yours is not a com- 
mon name.”’ 

*¢ Marie—Marie—Marie,’’ called Mar- 
quis. 

Estelle was looking on in wonder. 

‘‘Did you,’’ the man asked, ‘‘ ever 
know a Hubert Kirk ?”’ 
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Miss Ashworth grasped the back of a 
chair, the money falling at her feet. She 
looked wildly at the man, at his grizzled 
hair, his elderly beard, his fading blue 
eyes. Her own face was a marvel, a 
strangeness that was almost beauty sprung 
into life there. 

‘¢ You—’’ she gasped. 

“¢ Marie !’’ 

Was it Marquis calling her name? She 
could not see very. well, everything was a 
blur to her, though she knew that Estelle 
was crying out and pounding on the floor 
with her crutches. 

‘“ Marie !”’ 

It was not Marquis—it was not Estelle 
calling her name with a thrill in it. 

<< Marie !’’ 

She was not holding the chair any 
longer, she was not holding to anything, 
her arms had fallen to her sides, her feet 
seemed not to be on the floor; and yet 
she was upheld, supported. 

She opened her eyes, to see other eyes 
looking into them, eyes pitiful and gentle 
—there was no old time, there was no 
new time, no loneliness, no want of 
everything. 

With a low sigh of infinite rest she 
raised her face close to his; her arms 
came slowly up until her hands could 
lock round his neck. 

‘<I said this morning,’’ she murmured 
slowly, ‘‘ if you were living, God bless 
you! I said—lI deserved you to-day as I 
had never deserved you before. Where is 
Estelle—she loves me. So does Marquis.”’ 

His face bent over hers. 

‘¢And does no one else,’’ he asked. 

‘< Ma cherie, ma belle Marie ?’’ 

Then her voice rose in a great throb- 
bing cry, as though all the pent-in sordid 
years sprang into beauty and the glow of 
of answered waiting. 

‘¢ Hubert ?’’ was her cry. ‘* Hubert !’’ 

Her demon had been her love. 


Robert C. V. Meyers. 
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ARDY Justice lingers; but, 
& however halting her footstep, 
she finally appears, and in 
her train follows Glory, sad- 
ly smiling as she scatters be- 
lated laurels over waiting tombs. After 
Delacroix, Millet is to have his day, and 
those who ignored him yesterday, wel- 
come him to-day. Certain worthy rep- 
resentatives of the fine arts protest 
against this posthumous glorification and 
desire to abide rigidly by old verdicts. 
The history of art is full of injustice 
manifested by artists toward others of 
their profession; the severity of the 
Chevalier Van der Werff in the case of 
Rembrandt is, unhappily, not the only 
instance of the kind. An impartial 
future assigns to each his place, and all 
are anxious to outstrip its verdict. This 
exhibition disclosed an inevitable and 
amusing defile of those who, forgetful 
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famed ‘‘ Shearing’’ of 1860, and so 
many other noted works? Gone beyond 
the seas to that country of dollars, where 
M. Durand-Gréville recently saw them 
shining in all their splendor. It is with 
these pictures as with so many gems by 
Rousseau and Corot, which France could 
have had for a song and is now no 
longer able to buy. They are hencefor- 
ward lost to the Department of Modern 
Art, at last opened at the Louvre. If 


the administration would only repair 


of past prejudice, hastened to place 


themselves among friends of other days. 
Recriminations, however, avail nothing ! 
The first page of the catalogue of this 
successful exhibition bears the following 
suggestive words: ‘* Victory should show 
herself clement.’’ Paul Mantz, as early 
as June 15, 185g said, ‘‘ Intelligence 
may smile, the Academy may err, indif- 
ference may pass by without looking or 
comprehending ; scoffing, scorn and dis- 
dain will not change the final result, and 
in the future—the near future, perhaps— 
Millet will be greeted as a master.’’ This 
prophecy has been completely fulfilled : 
the Academy did err, intelligent men 
scoffed ; but the work in all its majesty 
and eloquence is there. 

We said the work ; but only a part of 
it, alas! remains. We have the ‘‘ An- 
gelus,’’ the ‘* Goose-Girl,’’ the ‘‘ Wash- 
erwoman,’’ the ‘‘ Gleaners,’’ the ‘‘ Shep- 
herd,’’ the ‘‘Man with a Hoe,’’ the 
‘¢ Spinning-Wheel,’’ the ‘‘ Shepherd in 
a Park at Night ;’’ but where are the 
‘¢ Peasant Grafting a Tree,’’ “ Shearing 
the Sheep,’’ a ‘* Woman Watching her 
Child,’’ the ‘‘ Potato-Planters,’’ the 
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past faults by future effort !—pbut it can 
be justly said that they seem log to all 
sense of duty and responsibilit Only 
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last year nearly fifty thousand francs 
were forthcoming for the purchase of 
some of the weakest and least finished 
of the lamented de Neuville’s works, 
while one of the finest masterpieces of 
Corot, the ‘‘ Bridge at Mantes,’’ was al- 


lowed to be adjudged to a foreigner for 
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a much smaller and comparatively trifling 
sum. The Louvre should have acquired 
this painting, not only for its intrinsic 
value, but also on account of its future 
importance in the history of French art, 
as illustrating evolution from dark to 
light. But to return to Millet. 

Upon entering the hall containing his 
works, one immediately recognizes the 
presence of genius. The living links 
which bind the work to the man, talent 
to the spirit, as closely as flesh is united 
to the body, have never been more viv- 
idly illustrated than here. Before one 
has the chance to study his work, ana- 
lyze his preferred methods and habitual 
style, one feels imbued with his thought, 
as if under the charm of a grave dis- 
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course, whose thoughtful, tranquil tenor 
leads to truth, tenderness and conviction. 
‘*Unhappy the artist,’’ said Millet, 
who exhibits talent before work! Far 
better that the work should come first.’’ 
Each of his works reveal the constant 
accord of manly thought with never- 
failing will and sincere feel- 
ing. With such witnesses, 
the moral biography of the 
man is easily written. Pass- 
ing by details already familiar 
to the reader, we design a 
slight sketch of the spiritual 
origin of the artist whose 
work is under discussion. 
Millet, like Corneille and 
Poussin, was born in Nor- 
mandy, in a little country 
village near the sea. His in- 
fancy and youth were passed 
under large horizons, face to 
face with nature, and in the 
centre of an humble, a simple 
and pure home, whose moral 
life seems to have been singu- 
larly intense. A grandmother, 
a fervent and austere Christian 
of noble character and ardent 
piety, a sort of rural Mére 
Angélique—a great uncle, 
Charles Millet, a priest of the 
diocese of Avranches, who 
was deprived of his benefice 
during the Revolution and 
thereafter consecrated his 
whole life to teaching vil- 
lage children, to charitable works and 
agricultural labors, a tiller of the soil in 
cassock and sabots, whom little Jean 
Francois faithfully escorted and whom 
he remembered ‘* reading his breviary in 
the high fields overlooking the sea,’’— 
and finally a father, a farmer of educa- 
tion, precentor of the parish, where he 
had organized a choral, a man musically 
gifted and capable of noting a series of 
religious chants, which have been pre- 
served by his son, and might readily be 
attributed to a ‘‘scribe of the fourteenth 
century,’’ possessing also talent for 
drawing and modelling, as witnessed by 
his attempts to mould clay into animal 
forms and carve rough designs with the 
point of his knife in the old doors of the 
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farm-house; these were the first influ- 
ences which, with omniprosent and om- 
nipotent nature, fashioned the soul of 
the painter of Barbizon. In recalling 
childish memories and evoking far-off 
images, which are indelibly engraved on 
the heart of every man and become 
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God’s glory for some hours now!’’ 
Some of her letters preserved by her 
grandson might have emanated from 
Port-Royal. Another memory evoked 
by closing his eyes was of his father’s 
house, where relatives and friends met 
every Sunday after mass, and often in 
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more vivid with age, crossed and re- 
crossed, like the lines of a palimpsest, 
with the history of a life, his first dis- 
tinct recollection was of his grandmother, 
who came to his bedside one morning to 
arouse him, saying, ‘‘ Wake up, my little 
Francois; the birds have been singing 


the evening to work in company; from 
his bed he heard voices speaking in the 
room, the whirring of his aunt Jeanne’s 
spinning-wheel and that of the profes- 
sional spinner, Colombe Gamache, who 
assisted his aunt to card and spin wool 
near the immense brown armoire, which 
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shone to a point of reflecting all sur- 
rounding objects; this was followed by 
a picture of interminable walks with his 


unclé€ on the cliffs x in the fields with 
\ 








PEASANT GIRL LEANING AGAINST A TREE. 


his father, who sometimes paused to look 
silently around and then burst forth 
with ‘*‘ How beautiful this is! See how 
large and fine yonder tree is.’’ 

Later a young vicar desired to teach 
him Latin, in which he made such rapid 
progress that he soon began to read the 
Georgics in an old translation by the 
Abbé Desfontaines: one verse in particu- 
lar plunged him into profound medita- 
tion: ‘‘ This is the hour when the shades 
of night descend upon the plain.”” He 
soon learned to read Virgil as well as the 
Bible in the Latin text, and these were, 
to the day of his death, his favorite 
books. To these he added Homer (a 
translation), Montaigne, Bernard Pelissy, 
and Poussin’s Letters. He was always a 
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great reader, and had quite a library from 
his grandmother and his uncle, the 
priest, including such books as the Lives 
of the Saints, Introduction to a Holy 
Life, by Saint Francois de Sales (a gift 
from his grandmother and godmother to 
serve as a model), Confessions of Saint 
Augustine, and the Letters of Saint 
Jerome, Nicol, Pascal, and Bossuet. 
Upon on occasion, a professor from the 
College of Versailles, who was spending 
his vacation in the country, questioned 
Millet on his reading, and was astounded 
by what he discovered in the little peas- 
ant. Upon entering the house in the 
evening, he said, in the studied language 
habitual to him, that he had met ‘‘a 
child whose mind was the embodiment 
of poetic charm.’’ 

Such was Millet’s origin, such his 
home ; he remained there until his twen- 
tieth year, long enough for body, soul, 
and spirit, so well inclined naturally, to 
receive lasting impressions. He had not 
then dreamed of any other mode of exist- 
ence, but thought of living and dying 
after the manner of his father, in the 
midst of familiar scenes and friends. At 
one time, the vicar, with whom he was 
studying, carried him off to a neighbor- 
ing village, but he was unreconciled to 
this exile, and, in consequence of his 
grandmother’s intervention, was permitted 
to return. First he copied engravings 
from the old family Bible, then the stable, 
the apple-orchard in front of the house, 
and an old man bent almost double with 
age and grief, returning from mass ;— 
this silhouette, drawn in charcoal, was 
recognized by every member of the 
family. They now began to discuss his 
vocation, and one day, after he had 
drawn two pictures, one representing two 
peasants in wooden shoes playing a flute 
at the base of a tree in the Millet fields, 
and the other a peasant carrying a sack 
of bread by starlight to a poor man, with 
a quotation from his Latin Bible inscribed 
beneath, Millet’s father held a family 
council, and it was decided that he should 
go to Cherbourg to consult M. du Mou- 
chel, in order to learn whether Jean 
Francois had really sufficient artistic 
talent to gain a living by painting. As 
to earning a living—the poor man was 
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not so sure of that; but he felt it was 
right to take his boy to see M. du Mou- 
chel. 

The result is known: the pension 
granted by the general council at the 
request of Langlois, a Cherbourg artist, 
Millet’s arrival in Paris, his first sad im- 
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they were ‘‘ great vignettes full of theat- 
rical effect and without real feeling.’’ 
He had been directed to Delaroche: to 
whom else should he go—to” Picot, Her- 
sent, Drolling, Abel de Pujol, or Léon 

He was ignorant even of their 
What should he know of art, ° 


Coignet ! 
names. 
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pressions of that gray city from what 
seemed to him an enormous stone prison, 
and finally his entrance into the atelier of 
Delaroche. It was neithersympathy nor 
admiration that led him to this master ; 
on the contrary, he had seen some of his 
paintings in the Museum, and to him 


either contemporary, fashionable, or 
esthetic? He came from a village, had 
read only ancient and serious works, 
reviewed only eternal things, seen only 
bare nature, which he was yet far from 
suspecting of being the mistress of mas- 
ters ; he had associated only with simple 
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folks. He would have been puzzled to 
define the vague impulses which were 
awakening within him, or to say whither 
he was being led by the irresistible and 
sweet appeal which, at the double con- 
tact of nature and study, burst forth 
from his inmost soul. 

Life, that grand marplot, narrowly 
escaped making of this child, so marvel- 
ously endowed as a painter of peasants 
and fields, a mere manufacturer of pict- 
ures of more or less merit, a copyist, 
one of arace already too numerous. He 
left the atelier of Delaroche and went to 
study with Suisse and Boudin, spending 
his evenings at the Saint-Geneviéve Li- 
brary, where he read all of Vasari (!), 
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visits in company witha wide-awake Pa- 
risian, Marolle by name, who had be- 
come friendly with him. At the atelier 
he was nick-named ‘‘ the Savage.’’ He 
went also to the Louvre: Beato Angelico, 
Michael Angelo, and Poussin were the 
three whom he admired the most. ‘I 
could pass my life,’’ he wrote, ‘‘ before 
the work of Poussin without ever tiring.’’ 
He studied the works of others closely, 
but he copied very little, and was always 
unfitted for such work. In the collection 
atthe Ecole des Beaux-Arts there is a 
drawing of this period from the Holy 
Family by Francis I. : it is but the work 
of a painstaking student, without doubt 
a ‘‘task’’ for Delaroche. Once, after 














PEASANT RESTING AT THE FOOT OF A HAYSTACK. 


what he could find concerning Diirer, 
Vinci, Michael Angelo, and the corre- 
spondence of Poussin. As he stood in 
awe of the librarians, he made his first 


many hours of contemplation, he rapidly 
outlined a sketch of the ‘‘ Garden Con- 
cert; but his great admiration, Poussin, 
was the only one who ever beguiled him 
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into long téte-a-tétes. As to Boucher, 
by whom some think his style was affected, 
he mentions him very harshly in his note- 
book as a mere ‘‘ pornograph.”’ 


Living was a stern necessity, but when 
he spoke of painting ‘* harvesters and 
their graceful attitudes’’ he was told that 
there was no market for such work; he 
then made copies, which sold as high as 
twenty francs, and portraits, which aver- 
aged five francs, each. Although he 
managed to exist after the general coun- 
cil, that strict partisan of economy, had 
abolished. his pension, he decided to 
return to Normandy. 

The true personality of Millet had not 
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yet come to the surface: at twenty-four 
years of age he was not seriously im- 
pressed by the unhappy contradiction 
which had arisen between the profound 


aspirations of his heart on one side and 
the counsels of artists, encountered in 
Paris, the commonplace eclecticism of 
the reigning passion for all things 
esthetic, and the exigencies of fashion, 
on the other. As well as one can judge 
from fragments of work done at this 
time, he was successively influenced by 
Ribera, Diaz, and Delacroix, but pre- 
eminently by Diaz. Desirous of com- 
passing fine effects, he indulged in a 
somewhat happy and massive applica- 
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tion, a taste for abundant matter and 
thick colors, much affected by the new 
school. He gave evidence of more will 
than inspiration, of more study than 
spontaneity. The portrait of Mlle. 
Feuardent, cited as characteristic of his 
florid style, bears witness that his man- 
ner of portraying even a smile was not 
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the arrangement, which, although a little 
studied, is still original and full of charm. 

During these early years of study, 
broken by journeys to Paris, travels in 
Normandy, and visits in Cherbourg and 
Havre, Millet pafnted, in addition to 
many portraits, some Biblical subjects, 
‘¢ Offering to Pan’’ (in the Montpellier 


Ya 
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frivolous, and that he was not destined 
to remain a simple virtuoso. The por- 
trait of his brother-in-law, that of a 
young girl with flat braid, and, above 
all, that of his first wife, so full of indi- 
viduality, are, despite certain foreign 
influences which still mastered him, very 
characteristic of the artist in their serious 
treatment, delineation of character and 


Museum), ‘‘Sefiora’’? in a pink and 
white dress, nonchalantly reclining on 
a sofa, a special order from an officer in 
the garrison at Havre (Millet seems at 
that time to have had a brilliant success 
with the marine corps), ‘‘ Temptation 
of Saint Hilarion,’’ suggestive of Tas- 
saért, and many other works. After 


these he produced ‘‘ Children Robbing. 
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a Bird’s Nest,’’ -*‘Old Woman Return- 
ing from Gathering Fagots,’’ ‘‘ Even- 
ing,’’ and ‘‘ The Harvesters.’’ The true 
Millet was finally evolved ; he returned 
to bis first love, clearly comprehending 
at last what he should not attempt, and 
seeing stretched out before him the route 
he was destined to pursue. His drawing 
daily became more synthetic and mas- 
terly, and in 1848, after successively 
painting the ‘* Winnower,’’ ‘‘ Hay- 
makers Resting near a Haycock,’’ and 
a ‘‘ Peasant Girl, Sitting,’’ for studies 
of which he went to the banks of the 
Seine, near Saint-Ouen, he declared that 
he must deal ‘‘ not with residents of the 
faubourg, but with countrywomen :’’ he 
then left Paris, where life had been so 
sad and hard, and returned to Barbizon, 
where he again became peasant. Millet 
now found himself once more in the 
presence of nature; he returned with 
vivid memories of his childhood, ripened 
by sad experience of life; he established 
himself with his now numerous family in 
a cottage, which reminded him of his 
father’s farm, and at last felt master of 
himself. <‘‘If you could only see how 
beautiful the forest is!’’ he wrote to his 
friend Sensier. . ‘* Each time that 
I visit it I return overwhelmed. There 
is such charm, such appalling grandeur. 

. Ido not know what those rugged 
old trees say to one another, but it is 
something beyond our comprehension, 
for we do not speak the same tongue ; 
that is all! I am sure, however, that it 
is nothing trivial.’’ Paris was too trivial, 
so he returned there as seldom as pos- 
sible. In another unpublished letter, 
written to his friend Monsieur Berger, he 
said, ‘‘ It is always a great bore to me to 
visit Paris; after working, I much prefer 
my walks in field and forest to those one 
is forced to take on your asphalt and 
macadam. I would rather see peasants 
in the field, tending their cows and sheep, 
and wood-cutters in the forest (they are, 
unhappily, numerous just now), than all 
the washed faces of your appraisers and 
people of their class. . Yes, my 
poor Berger, they are now cutting down 
a portion of our forest in the part called 
Bas-Bréau. . . . For quite a_distance 


nothing is heard but the resounding 
VOL. I1I—23. 
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strokes of the axe and the crash of fall- 
ing trees." . . 

It was from this daily, religious con- 
templation of nature by a serious, noble, 
simple, and reflecting mind that Millet’s 
work was logically evolved, each page 
being marked by a character full of con- 
viction, unfailing will, sincerity, and 
urgent need, which consecrates all crea- 
tions of the human mind destined to 
endure and adds a moral ray to picur- 
esque and plastic beauty. 


II. 


Happily, we are beginning to cast off 
the cumbrous terminology which has for 
so long exasperated quarrels, involved 
questions of art, and caused such useless 
expenditure of eloquence. Such words 
as realism, naturalism, idealism, no longer 
exercise their barren despotism over the 
mind. Justice would have been more 
speedily accorded Millet, he would have 
been better understood and loved, if he 
had been approached in a more liberal 
spirit, and without those domineering 
esthetic prejudices which alienated quite 
as many friends as enemies. Let us try 
to define as he himself would desire, the ° 
end for which he strove. 

‘‘When Poussin sent his picture rep- 
resenting the fall of manna to Monsieur 
de Chatelou,’’ said Millet in a note to 
his friend Sensier, ‘‘he did not say to 
him, ‘Note the beautiful finish, how 
bold the style, how well tnrned!’’ nor 
any of those things to which artists, for 
some unknown reason, seem to attach so 
much value. He said, ‘‘If you will re- 
call the letter which I wrote you con- 
cerning the action of the figures which I 
promised to paint for you, if you will 
consider the picture as a whole, I think 
you will readily distinguish those that 
are drooping, those that are pitiful, and 
those that are performing works of 
mercy.’’ Millet thus informs us that 
peculiar beauty of execution and the 
persuasive eloquence of a fine touch 
have value in his eyes only as they sub- 
serve an end which is superior to them. 
He then added, ‘‘ Nothing is of so much 
importance as the foundation. When a 
tailor tries on a coat, he steps back far 
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enough to enable him to judge of the 
effect. He who contents himself 
with making beautiful button-holes on a 
badly-cut coat will, nevertheless, have 
done a wretched piece of work.’’ And 
again, ‘‘I will not only avoid giving 
things the appearance of being thrown 
together hap-hazard and for that occa- 
sion only, but to make them look as if 
they were indispensably and absolutely 
concerned. . There should be con- 
tinuity in work. Figures and objects 
should be there for a purpose. I desire 
to portray clearly all that is necessary, 
but I confess to the greatest horror of 
meaningless accessories, let them be 
never so brilliant.’’ ‘ 

These thoughts, upon which the mas- 
ter dwelt with never-tiring zeal, affords 
food for reflection. There is nothing in 
them which savors of after-criticism 
made to suit the exigencies of the case ; 
relating intimately to his work, they 
eem like the thoughtful expression of 
what he desired to do, and, in fact, of 
what he did accomplish. Like Poussin, 
whose name we do not hesitate to intro- 
duce frequently in this connection, Mil- 
let composed his work in masterly style ; 
that is, he co-ordained all the parts 
under the discipline of a dominant idea; 
he desired that each detail should con- 
tribute its share toward a predetermined 
whole ; he resolutely sacrificed everything 
which might divert the attention or mar 
the proper value of the work. He thus 
remained true to the pure French class- 
ical tradition, as it was understood in the 
seventeenth century. From the ‘ Shep- 
herds of Arcadia’’ to the ‘‘ Angelus,’’ 
from the ‘‘ Promised’Land’’ and ‘‘ The 
Deluge’’ to the ‘‘ Gleaners’’ and the 
‘¢Man with a Hoe,’’ the choice of sub- 
jects, the shades of feeling, the colors, 
have undergone a change, but the method 
remains the same, the mind which con- 
ceived and arranged the setting of the 
drama is less changed than the scenes. 
When Millet hung casts from the Par- 
thenon on the walls of his atelier, what 
did he expect of them if not profound 
suggestions concerning a liberal, extend- 
ed, and vivid interpretation of nature, 
fearlessly simplified under the inspiration 
of strong thought or touching sentiment ? 
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. However close his connection with 
nature, however long his silent contem- 
plation, however ardent his questioning 
in these uninterrupted communings, he 
never painted chance scenes ; in all prob- 
ability he seldom strictly copied nature ; 
he has been justly censured, despite 
some charming scenes in still life, for 
painting earth, fabrics, iron and wood, 
flesh and stone, with the same somewhat 
monotonous and cottony touch. He 
lived the life of his models ; he was im- 
bued with and as if steeped in reality ; 
he loved it sincerely and enjoyed it for 
its own sake, a sensation kept constantly 
fresh by ceaseless intercourse; as out- 
ward objects entered his brain through 
the eye and lodged in his memdry, they 
immediately resolved themselves into 
groups and became part of a pre-existing 
whole, the style and unity of which 
were determined by his thought and 
shade of feeling. 

Thus, he was decorator, in the true 
signification of the term, and idealist— 
not after the manner of those precise 
neo-classics, in love with ‘‘ supreme 
beauty’’ reduced to formulas, whom 
Delacroix* accused in their extreme 
passion for the ideal, of making the 
head of a negro resemble the profile of 
Antinoiis, but after the manner of those 
masters who have specially characterized 
some particular aspect of the physical or 
moral world and have turned reality to 
account in illustrating their passions and 
aspirations. Millet pure classic, thought 
that the mutual dependence and reeipro- 
cal relation of all parts of a work con- 
stitute the elements of its beauty. 
‘‘ Which is the more beautiful, a straight 
or a crooked tree? ‘The one which has 
the finest situation.’’ And again he 
said, ‘‘ It is not so much the things rep- 
resented which are beautiful as the neces- 
sity which one feels to portray them. 
Let there be no weakening of character. 
Let Alcibiades be Alcibiades, Socrates 


*The following is an extract from a beautiful letter 
written Ly Millet to Sensier, October 21, 1854, upon 
his return from the Delacroix exposition. Referrin 
to Delacroix's enemies among artists, he said, 
‘“Those men feel that they have produced nothing 
lasting, for turning off a greater or less number of 
paintings is not producing. Production exists only 
where there is expression.’’ This could be well ap- 
= to some-of those who still deny the genius of 
Millet. 
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Socrates. Everything which finds itself 
in proper time and place may be justly 
called beautiful.’”’ And when, with a 
heart bursting with compassion for the 
poor creatures laboriously bent over the 
earth which it is their lot to dig and 
turn without cessation, but filled also 
with admiration for the grandeur of rus- 
tic life and the beauty of creation, he 
wished to give his impressions in the 
language of an artist, he felt no call to 
‘‘straighten noses’’ or beautify faces 
upon which one may often vainly seek 
the least ray of thought or glimmer of 
soul; but he indicated—wiih what per- 
suasive emotion !—the splendor of the 
sky which so benignly envelops them ; 
he showed how they unconsciously share 
in the magnificence of the scene; he 
ennobled their profiles, made heroes of 
them as well as martyrs in their eternal 
labor. 

In each of his pictures he seems to 
have desired to fix in a positive manner 
some actual characteristic, some habitual 
trait, of the peasants whom he loved, as 
well as the earth which bore them, and 
to which they belong as the machine to 
the shop, and of which they are living 
parts. These pictures resemble different 
stanzas of the same poem, the Georgias, 
attuned to Christianity, without the in- 
vocation to Ceres, Pales, goddess of 
flocks, and to familiar nymphs bearing 
upon the frontispiece in place of ‘ For- 
tunatus nimium’’ the tragic Biblical in- 
junction, ‘‘In the sweat of thy face shalt 
thou eat bread.’’ 

Too much has been said concerning 
the habitual sadness of Millet’s inspira- 
tion. ‘Truly, as he wrote in response 
to his critics, joy was not a natural 
thing to him. ‘I do not know where 
it exists. I have never experienced 
it. The brightest things I have ever 
known are the calm and silence in which 
there is such delicious satisfaction.’’ 
Can any one deny that he has ex- 
pressed this calm and silence? Can one 
say that the serenity of fair morning, 
the flaming glory of noon, the grave 
and sweet solemnity, the delicious calm, 
of twilight and of night, have not passed 
into his works? ‘There is a verse in the 
‘¢ Legend of Centuries’’ which recurs to 
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the mind when gazing upon these works, 
so full of nature’s voices: 


‘* An immense peace descended from on high !”’ 


The peace of humble homes, the inti- 
macy of silent evenings, maternal tender- 
ness for little ones,—who ever felt them 
more deeply, without the least alloy of 
stupid affectation or romantic sentiment- 
ality, or with a purer and more manly 
heart? Do not ‘‘Evening’’ and the 
‘¢ Spinning - Wheel’’ reveal the most 
homelike pages of the Dutch school ? 
Do they not reflect the thought of one 
even more moving, profound, and sym- 
pathetic than Van der Meer of Delft? 


Ill. 


Thus far we have dwelt upon the side 
of art which seemed of most importance 
in the eyes of Millet; and, having dis- 
covered the work which his brain and 
heart commanded his hand to do, it re- 
mains to be seen how that hand obeyed, 
and whether it betrayed or responded to 
the inspiration of the master. We recall 
the perplexed inquiry of Fromentin: 
‘‘ His form, his tongue, I mean that out- 
ward envelope without which intellectual 
effort neither lives nor breathes, —is it of 
that quality which makes a great painter 
and assures his fame? He. is profound 
by the side of Paul Potter and Cuyp; a 
pleasing dreamer when compared with 
Terburg and Metsu ; there is something 
indisputably noble about him when one 
reflects on the trivialities of Steen, Os- 
tadé, and Brauwer. As a man, there is 
that within him which puts them all to 
the blush ; and yet as an artist is he their 
peer ?’’ Setting aside comparisons, which 
are no aid to criticism, how shall we de- 
termine if one master equal another? 
Shall we take notes concerning the com- 
position, drawing, and coloring of each, 
and then frame the argument, after the - 
manner of worthy Monsieur de Piles? 
How shall we say that Millet is or is not 
the peer of Paul Potter! We may, how- 


ever, affirm that Millet was as great a 
lover of nature, though he was not simi- 
larly affected by it; he saw it with a 
different eye and expressed it in a dif- 
ferent manner; his genius, while not 
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greater, was of another order. The 
truth, then, is that in viewing the beau- 
tiful pages of Millet one has no more 
thought of Paul Potter than one has of 
Millet when standing* before the perfect 
work of Paul Potter. Every sincere and 
opportune work of art takes such com- 
plete possession of the mind that there is 
room for nothing else. If we mustsearch 
the Dutch school for one with whom to 
compare him, we should select Ruysdael, 
not indeed as regards color, nor the guid- 
ance of the pencil, nor yet the expression 
of the landscape, but for dreamy tone 
and glimpses of the heart. Let us then 
compare Millet only with Millet,—that 
is, his work with his ideal. 

Primarily, it may be conceded that he 
was not a ‘fine painter,’’ if we must ac- 
cept the term in the sense in which it 
might be applied to Diaz, for example. 
In the early days of studying his profes- 
sion, Millet aspired to be a brilliant 
painter, in which aspiration he met with 
but mediocre success, never showing any 
special aptitude in this direction. He 
renounced this hope as he began to un- 
derstand himself and the work for which 
he was adapted. In proportion as he 
acquired simplicity and marked decision 
of manner, he threw off all that was not 
strictly necessary, retaining the smallest 
amount of resources, which he applied 
with admirable precision. 

Without the aid of colored crayon, 
and working only upon white, bluish. or 
brown-tinted paper, he managed light 
and shade in the most extraordinary 
manner. In his pastels this gift amounts 
to genius, and one marvels that such 
wonderful and correct effects can result 
from such simple means. A few radiant 
strokes, grandly disposed, express the 
vibrations of the atmosphere, the flaming 
of the setting sun, the trembling of the 
plain under his caressing rays. A little 
color in rellef on a marvellously disposed 
background suffices for the representation 
of that ‘‘grand harmony’’ concerning 
which Millet was fond of conversing with 
his neighbor Roussau, after the labor of 
the day. His coloring is extremely 
simple, his subjects are the most 
commonplace. He never refines, but 
sums up and condenses; and as he 
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always goes straight to the point, what 
he says is absolute. 

There is in his work an absence of art, 
a naturalness and at times even a slight 
awkwardness, deliciously restful after the 
fatiguing manner of those very skillful 
artists disposed to teach nature. Study, 
however, of the construction of his 
works, the outlining of his landscapes, 
the atmosphere, the correct perspective, 
the relation and mutual dependence of 
all accessories, reveals that Millet was 
never at fault and that no eye was ever 
more familiar with nature’s constantly- 
varying phases. 

It is because he constantly contem- 
plated nature with deep tenderness and 
ever-renewed feeling that his memory and 
sight were filled with such correct images : 
precise methods and fine gradations of 
tone are essential to portraying the pro- 
fundity of the heavens and the infinity 
of vague horizons. Millet’s manner of 
planning and framing his work never 
detracted from its poetical aspect, and 
before his wonderful landscapes, whose 
construction carries the mind and eye to 
the contemplation of most distant hori- 
zons, the cry of admiration rising to the 
lips is always, ‘*‘ What close observation !’’ 

We must in justice add that his pencil 
is sometimes heavy, and the action em- 
barrassed,—rustic, in fact, and suggestive 
of the peasant. His pastels are far su- 
perior to his paintings, which are open to 
criticism. We will, however, leave the 
pleasure and glory of correcting Millet 
to other hands, preferring to return to 
those exquisite masterpieces, the ‘‘ Wo- 
man Spinning,’’ the ‘‘ Washerwoman,’’ 
the ‘‘ Young Bather,’’—pages as glorious 
as the ‘‘Angelus ’’ and the ‘‘ Gleaners,’’ 
which will bear comparison with any- 
thing hereafter to be found in the muse- 
ums of the future. 

There are painters who leave the im- 
pression, even when compelling highest 
admiriation, that they could have done 
anything else equally well: in the pres- 
ence of Millet the thought never occurs 
that he could have realized a different 
ideal. Some will doubtless regard this 


as an evidence of inferiority ; but it seems 
to us that in this lies the reason of his 
strength, the secret of his grandeur. 


André Michel. 
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WHE may be seen in the park 
any day now during the sea- 
son, and except for the sud- 
den radiance of her smile 
when talking, she will not 
attract more notice than any other past 
and gone divinity at whose shrine men 
once worshipped. But in the old days, 
before her grand marriage, when she was 
only Rosamond Travers, the beautiful 
American, then it was different indeed. 
London went mad for a brief six months 
over this girl-reciter, who had these two 
great facts in her favor—she was bewitch- 
ingly pretty, and what she did was then 
new. 

Those few of us, whose memories can 
be trusted to stretch beyond the affairs of 
yesterday, can recall the peace which 
reigned before the vast army of public 
and private reciters had invaded society, 
but it was reserved for this trans-Atlantic 
girl with the dark dusky hair and the 
glorious blue eyes, which should by rights 
have belonged to a fair woman, to turn 
it to account. And her recitals were 
certainly unlike the feeble entertainments 
to which we are treated nowadays. 
Sometimes she recited in costume, some- 
times not, occasionally with music, but 
the recitation was always impromptu, or 
pretended to be, on whatever matter 
might be flitting through her restless, 
capricious brain. Often the subject 
would be suggested to her by her hostess, 
for it was only at private gatherings that 
she consented to appear, and these being 
the more personal, were usually the more 
successful. Society went crazed about 
her for the nonce, and there were gowns, 
and furniture, and what-not 4 la Travers ; 
and Rosamond brooches and Rosamond 
dinners, at which the table decorations 
strove to reproduce in forget-me-not and 
dark feathery grass, the strange contrast 
of her hair and eyes, and the announcing 
butler felt himself aggrieved if other 
than the lady herself arrived untitled. 

The girl made hay while the sun 
shone, kept her head fairly well, refused 





offers by the score, and when the season 
waned, betook herself to Zurich for a 
three months’ rest. Rest at all events 
was the reason alleged, but she had not 
the slightest intention of ever returning 
to her work. ‘I shan’t be fresh any 
longer, and I might not take so well,’’ 
she decided, always frank with herself. 
‘‘] shall marry, and see how the world 
looks from another point of view.”’ 

She wended her way to Zurich, and 
established herself in a marvelously fur- 
nished flat in the Bahnhofstrasse. 

The town strikes one as a roomy, 
handsome, dull place, when loitering 
there a few hours while ‘‘ doing Switzer- 
land,’’ but Zurich has a life and excite- 
ment of its own, and a tolerably large 
English colony, which, seconded by rep- 
resentatives of every other nationality in 
the place, fell in with the prevailing 
fashion of the hour, and welcomed the 
new-comer with open arms. It became 
the thing to avow oneself on excellent 
terms with Miss Travers ;.to rave about 
the beautiful stranger, who queened it 
over high and low alike; to make one’s 
own arrangements subjugatory to hers. 
And amongst her following was Pierre 
Meier. 

This insignificant fact requires to stand 
by itself, because Pierre was the last man 
alive to be affected by the fashion, but 
he fell hopelessly in love with Rosamond 
for the foolish reason that he could not 
help it. Assuredly had he been able to 
help it, the thing would never have hap- 
pened, for love and he were strange bed- 
fellows. He was a friendless Swiss 
music-master, whose proudest memory 
was that years before he and his violin 
had been requisitioned to swell a town 
band when English royalty had passed 
through Lucerne, and he was cursed by 
poverty and by a racking cough, which 
the doctors had predicted would soon kill 
him, but which, somehow, had hitherto 
missed its mission. Altogether, he 


seemed a most unlikely person to be 
attracted by the fascinating American 
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girl, or to be tolerated by her. Yet he 
was tolerated ; furthermore, she requested 
him to come and play for her an hour in 
the mornings, while she lolled upon her 
couch, sipping her chocolate, and read- 
ing letters from friends in England and 
America. 

‘* This is from Lord Southport,’’ she 
said more than once, and Pierre grew to 
distinguish the crested paper and crabbed 
hand, because it was over these missives 
that Rosamond lingered the longest. 

‘* Play me something very bright, 
operatic—dance-music—what you will,’’ 
she cried to him excitedly one day, when 
the odd friendship was perhaps of two 
months’ growth. ‘‘I love your music, 
it suits my own moods. Play something 
gay, Pierre.’’ 

He nodded comprehendingly. 

‘You have good news.”’ 

‘‘ How do you know?’’ she promptly 
asked, and laughed like a delighted child 
—she was little more—at his sober 
answer. 

‘You are more adorably pretty than 
ever to-day. That is how I know.’’ 

Pierre’s mother had been an English- 
woman, and he spoke her tongue to per- 
fection, which was just as well as matters 
now stood, for it is certain that Rosa- 
mond would never have troubled to 
speak to him in any other. English is 
said to be a cold language for love 
phrases, but eked out by the violin of 
which he was so passionately fond, Pierre 
found it suited him well enough. Pos- 
sibly, he trusted too far to his own 
knowledge of what he meant them to 
mean, and too little to her own interpre- 
tation of them, for he forgot that when 
sighs and protestations have been made 
as much a necessity of life as the air one 
breathes, it requires more than an awk- 
ward or even a gracefully worded admir- 
ation to create any individual impression. 
In fact what it requires is that the recip- 
ient shall be in love with the man who 
offers it, and of this Pierre Meier had 
not the remotest idea. All through his 
narrow luckless life he had never once 
been taken in hand, and so taught the 
A BC of love. He might have learned 
it from his mother’s memory-holding 
eyes; or even from the caprices of the 
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inevitable small neighbor, to whom boys 
offer stolen cherries over’ the wall; or 
again, before the sense of being a failure 
and this consuming cough had dragged 
him down to his present level, he might 
have gleaned certain stray scraps of wis- 
dom from any blushing Elsie or Marie 
with whom he was brought into contact. 
But mother-love had been shut away 
from him in heaven to wait him there, 
and neither on small maidens or big had 
he ever thought it worth while to bestow 
his attentions. 

So he had just gone on, day by day, 
growing mentally as well as physically 
grayer, feeling that he had somehow 
missed something in life which fell to 
the lot of other men, and vaguely won- 
dering whether it was the unsatisfied 
ambition to which he ought to have 
attained through his violin, when chance 
brought him and Rosamond together. 

Then he knew. 

‘¢ Rosa mundi: ‘* Rose of the World;’’ 
his rose of all the world. Perhaps this 
phrase best expresses the new-born de- 
light which had come to the dying man, 
for though he called the feeling love for 
lack of a better word, it was not that at 
all as love appeals to most men. It was 
just a sensation rare, exquisite, and inde- 
finably beautiful, which had come to 
dazzle and enthral him. 

‘« This is from Lord Southport,’*? quoth 
Rosamond ; andagain, ‘‘ Play me dance- 
music to-day ;’’ and the little violinist 
played away on that particular morning 
when she issued her commands, much as 
Nero may have fiddled when Rome was 
burning, to his fleeting joy and ultimate 
misery. 

Pierre Meier was far too preoccupied 
to’seek about for reasons which might 
prove disagreeable, and his own thoughts 
were pleasant. He had tried so often to 
speak to her and as often had failed, and 
now he had resolved to write her. 
Flowers were to accompany the letter, 
and though at the price of many dinners, 
they should be the best flowers Zurich 
could afford ; and round their blossoms 
should be wrapped these two lines of De 
Musset’s which always seemed to enshrine 
her so vividly which were in fact the 
text of his letter: 











«Si je vous le disais pourtant, que je vous 
aime, 
Qui sait, brune aux yeux bleus, ce que 
vous en diriez ?’ 


There was a prolonged thunder-storm 
that night, and the poor wretch got 
drenched to the skin in taking his offer- 
ing to its destination. So wet did his 
dripping garments make her vestibule, 
and so constant was his cough, that his 
landlady, being a kindly old soul, went 
up to him an hour or two after his return, 
and found to her consternation that her 
lodger was rambling in his talk, as he 
crouched with chattering teeth over his 
untasted soup. 

A doctor was called in as a result of 
her fright ; and when, yielding to warmth 
and good feeding, Pierre’s brain cleared 
during the night, he became a prey to a 
thousand tortures anent his own letter, 
the precise wording of which he could 
not recall. What he had intended to 
tell Rosamond was simply a little of 
what she was to him, and that she must 
not be angry that even he should dare 
to love her. Had he said this, or not 
enough, or too much? He tossed and 
rolled on his hard bed, dozing at times, 
and then starting into wakefulness with 
the idea that she was calling him, until, 
when another day had faded into dark- 
ness, he rose and dressed himself and 
went out. It was a difficult task, and 
at nearly every step he stopped to take 
breath, for had not the doctor said that a 
sudden strain or shock would bring the 
end? But at length he had accom- 
plished his object, and stood at the 
door of the well-known house in the 
Bahnhofstrasse. 

That night the beautiful young Ameri- 
can held a reception, at which those who 
were favored vowed that ull Zurich was 
gathered. Possibly Miss Travers consid- 
ered she looked her best when gorgeously 
attired and framed by suitable surround- 
ings; more probably she was afraid to 
trust herself to a téte-a-téte meeting with 
the English lord, for whose advent her 
servants had made such special prepara- 
tions. Certain it is that the “At Home ’”’ 
was held, and, the evening being at its 
zenith and the guests fulfilling their 
bounden duty and enjoying themselves 
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nobly, Miss Travers was besought to 
recite. Many of those present had only 
heard echoes of her fame ; would she not 
deign to enlighten the crassness of their 
ignorance ? 

Rosamond half hesitated. 
wish it ?’’ 

She looked the question at Lord South- 
port, and he answered her under his 
breath, ‘‘ Make me proud of you.”’ 

She acquiesced at once, and moved 
away from him to an open space at the 
end of thelong room. The Englishman 
had followed her to Zurich, as she had 
intended he should ; that soft, half-pro- 
prietary whisper was making her blood 
dance in her veins, and the applause 
which greeted her consent, sounded so 
loud in her ears that it well-nigh deaf- 
ened her. Southport had said nothing 
yet ; he would say nothing until the rooms 
had cleared ; but how puerile seemed all 
other love which had been lavished upon 
her compared with this which as yet had 
found no voice? 

Almost before she knew what she was 
doing she had launched into a little 
character sketch which she_ entitled 
‘< Pierrot in Love,’’ and because, it was 
easier to call to mind some one person 
amongst the many, she began her recita- 
tiod with her thoughts full of Pierre 
Meier and of yesterday’s gift of flowers. 
At that moment her last guest, and he 
a self-invited one, toiled painfully up the 
long staircase, and, mingling with the 
crowd about the door, fixed his unwaver- 
ing gaze upon her. 

‘¢ Pierrot in Love ’’ was an undeniable 
success, for Southport’s whisper had so 
fired the woman that all the artist in her 
rose supreme. She possessed little power 
of invention, but, with the material ready 
there to her hand, it was not difficult to- 
night to wax really witty over the drol- 
leries of this absurd Pierrot, who had 
conceived the notion of avowing himself 
a devoted slave, but who was still too 
fearful of his own temerity to dare 
other than shelter himself behind such 
a quotation. 


‘Do you 


«Si je vous le disais pourtant, que je vous 
aime, 
Qui sait, brune aux yeux bleus, ce que 
vous en diriez ?”’ 
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Then she drew a picture of a possible 
ménage, and enacted a comical little 
scene between the lover and his adored, 
in which scraps of yesterday’s letter were 
put into Pierrot’s mouth, and pulled 
ruthlessly to pieces by his brighter-witted 
companion. And so on and on for a 
quarter of, an hour. 

The recital was too light and frothy to 
put down in so many words, but it was 
deliciously funny all the same, and there 
was no doubt of the genuineness of the 
laughter it provoked. Then came an 
abrupt momentary pause, while the audi- 
ence looked at each other, uncertain if 
they were to burst into voluble praise and 
thanks, or whether this were merely a 
dramatic wait which it would be inartistic 
to spoil, and in the silence some one 
coughed. 

‘* Yes, I saw a face in anguish, in tor- 
ture, once,’’ admitted Lady Southport 
years afterwards ; but when pressed fur- 
ther she simply added, ‘‘ In Zurich,’’ and 
got away from her questioner. It was nota 
thought her ladyship cared to dwell upon. 

At the time it could not have been a 
sight she cared to see. Pierre Meier’s 
face was drawn, his lips were deadly 
white, and all the piteousness of his out- 
raged love and self respect, all which 
went to make up the man whom this daz- 
zling vison of lace and roses had killed, 
cried to her from out his sunken haggard 
eyes. . 

She drew her breath sharply, then, 
holding herself in just the same pose in 
which she had ended curtly, with the 
laughter dying from her lips, and her 
merry voice hushed to a tender gravity, 
Rosamond went on speaking. 

‘« They had laughed ; one always did 
laugh at the Pierrots of this world,’’ she 
said—and a few thought she was rather 
overdoing this moral and unnecessary Jit- 
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tle tag, for tears were standing in her 
blue eyes—‘‘ because it is easier to laugh 
at them than to see, as hovering angels 
see, the tenderness and the selflessness a 
Pierrot’s love may hide. ‘This little de- 
moiselle of our play—who knows ?’’— 
dashing away the tears which threatened 
to brim over, and drooping her head to 
kiss the most glowing of her roses— 
‘*had she understood she might have 
done more than wear his flowers. Had 
his love but dared instead of faltered— 
who knows again?’ Her eyes were 
fastened on the knot of men by the door ; 
she cared nothing for what her audience 
might think, she only wanted one of them 
to forgive her the unintentional cruelty 
of to-night, and her voice grew yet softer, 
more lingering, more sweet: ‘* Who 
knows but the ‘ brune aux yeux bleus’ 
might. have coaxed away his title from 
poor Pierrot? That she—’’ 

The strange ending, the pleading caress- 
ing tones were stopped by a muffled cry, 
and a sudden hubbub and excitement 
near the door. A man had fallen to the 
ground in what ‘was supposed to be a fit, 
and it was only after he had been carried 
downstairs under the charge of a doctor 
present, that it was discovered that he 
was dead. 

‘«T suppose you had in the poor fellow 
to play for you, didn’t you, my darling ?’’ 
asked Southport next morning. He 
found this, his first task of comforting 
her, hard of accomplishment. ‘* The 
doctor tells me he knew him, and that 
he must have died from some shock. 
That’s nonsense, of course, but these 
foreigners areso obstinate. At all events. 
his face was very peaceful, and, if you 
don’t mind my saying it of a dead man, 
it bore a sort of triumphant expression 
too. He evidently died quite happy. 
Don’t cry dear.’’ 


Mabel E. Wotton. 


























PLAUTUS AND THE COMEDY OF ERRORS. 


F we look in the unshackled 
merriment of Plautus’ works 
for the social satire and po- 


Re Ss litical opinions which fill the 
comedies of Aristophanes, 


we shall look in vain; if we seek the 
delicate poignancy, the rich poetical dic- 
tion of the Knights, the Clouds and the 
Frogs, we shall read the Menechini with 
some disappointment. The Old Attic 
Comedy was granted perfect liberty of 
expression, even to ridicule of the gods, 
and with its license, in the polishing 
touch of Aristophanes and his contem- 
poraries, it assumed such beauty of form 
and breadth of matter as to be unrivaled 
for elegance of letters not only by the 
Roman, but even by-the modern com- 
edy. Aristophanes has as silvery a dron- 
ing as ever the ‘Attic Bee,’’ and if 
Greek Tragedy is paramount, then is 
also Greek Comedy paramount. The 
nobility of the design of the Grecian 
theater, where the demos was taught 
truths of morality and religion, was not 
always to be maintained as pure as if the 
drama was enacted for a shrine. 

Gradually the stage recognized that 
laughter for laughter’s sake might be a 
healthy element of moral economy, and 
that plots and novelty and surprises for 
a climax of pleasant extrication, might 
take the place of humor with a sting, 
and of the rose of wit with a thorn. It 
was with this element of amusement that 
the Roman stage diluted the Attic com- 
edy, and if it weakened the artistic flavor 
at the same time, there was still left a 
fine taste of literary merit. 

T. Maccius Plautus flourished possibly 
between B. C. 254-184. Like Shakes- 
peare, whom he resembled in spirited, 
vigorous genius, he was a provincial 
who came to a great city in search of 
fortune. Rome’s and London’s greatest 
sons have been adopted. . Like Shakes- 
peare, Plautus cared little for publica- 
tion, but wrote to excite the hearty 
laughter of his crude audience. What- 
ever he lacks in refinement and elegance 





more than Terence or any later comic 
writer, may be attributed to his environs, 
not to his genius. 

Of the extant works of Plautus, one 
of the most interesting is the Menechini 
or Twins, not only from its native excel- 
lence, but also because the plot of The 
Comedy of Errors is borrowed directly 
from this play. It is assumed that Shakes- 
peare used the medium of a translation 
probably, made by William Warren in 
1595. Some critics, Steevens among 
them, doubt whether Shakespeare did 
more than emendate the Comedy of 
Errors, the body of which was written 
by an unknown writer. There is cer- 
tainly more tedious intricacy of plot 
than careful delineation of character in 
the comedy, which is unusual in Shakes- 
peare’s work. 

The prologue which precede every play 
of Plautus, are designed to state all cir- 
cumstances of the plot necessary to a 
comprehension of the play, and also to 
bring the audience ‘‘ en rapport ;’’ and 
so the prologue of the Menezchini in- 
forms us that there was a certain old 
merchant of Syracuse who had twin sons 
so much alike that they could not even 
be distinguished by mother or nurse, 
(quae mammam dabat). After the twins 
were seven years old, the father took one 
of them with him on a voyage of traffic 
to Tarentum. In the confusion of the 
great spectacular games which happened 
to be celebrating there, the child became 
separated from his father and was lost. 
A certain merchant of Epidamnus was 
attracted by the boy, and carried him 
away to his own home. The father took 
his loss so violently (animum despondit) 
to heart, as to die of grief in a few days, 
and the old grandfather, when he learned 
of his double misfortune, was so affected 
with loss that he determined to call the 
grandchild left him after the name of the 
lost one. Thus Menzchmus was the 
name of both. The lost child had fallen 
into kindly hands in Epidamnus and was 
raised in wealth, married to a well-dow- 
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ered wife, and at his adopted father’s 
death inherited a goodly estate. ‘‘ Heac 
urbs Epidamnus est.’’ 

The first scene of the comedy opens 
with a soliloquy of the Parasite, Spongy 
(Peniculus). ‘The Parasite was a charac- 
ter similar to the clown of the Shakes- 
perian dramas, and holds a prominent 
place in the comedies of Plautus. He 
was usually represented by a young man 
clad in a dark dress with a mask of mirth- 
ful, malignant face, and had a cup and 
bottle of oil attached by a chain to his 
waist, in order to be always ready for 
the pleasant exigence of an invitation 
to dine. Spongy is as usual concerned 
about dinner, and recalls the prodigal- 
ity of Menzchmus, who gives dinners 
‘meet for Ceres’’ (Cerealis Coenas). 
‘“‘He does not attempt the foolish task 
of fettering slaves with links and shackles, 
but binds them with the surer bonds of 
bread; he piles his table so high that 
you must stand on your couch to reach 
the top dish (quid desummo).’’ In this 
pleasant train of thought Spongy ap- 
proaches the house of Menzchmus first 
as he hurries out in evident retreat from 
his scolding wife, who keeps too close 
an eye on his gallantries. As she slams 
the door in his face, Menzchmus can- 
not resist the parting shot, no doubt too 
low for her to hear, ‘* That he shall find 
a mistress to-day and dine abroad, for 
her intermeddling’’ (ob eam industri- 
am). The ‘‘dining abroad’’ strikes 
harshly on the hungry ears of: Spongy, 
who says to himself: This fellow pre- 
tends to quarrel at his wife, but he’s 
really quarreling at me; for if he dines 
from home to-day, he’s spiting (ulcisci- 
tur) me, not her.”’ 

Menzechmus seems to be well ac- 
quainted with the Parasite, and on see- 
ing him plucks him by the sleeve and 
leads him out of hearing of his door, 
with the remark: ‘‘ Would you like to 
witness a splendid thing (facinus lucu- 
lentum) ?”’ and Spongy characteristically 
asks: ‘* What cook has cooked it?’’ In 
a rogueishly humorous way Menzchmus 
relates to the Parasite that as Jove’s 
eagle seized Ganymedes, or Venus 
Adonis, so has he seized his wife’s hand- 
some cloak (palla), to present to the 
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courtesan Erotium. Between them 
they concoct a banquet, and a goud 
time generally to be celebrated at the 
house of Erotium, ‘‘even till the mor- 
row’s morning star’’ (usque ad diurnam 
stellam crastinam). Erotium joins in 
the scheme cheerfully at the sight of the 
rich garment, and summons her polite 
cook Rolly (Cylindrus,) to whom she 
gives instructions for a dainty dinner; 
while Menzchus and Spongy proceed 
to the Forum for an appetizer (interim 
potabimus). There is much grace in 
the witty movement of this act, and in 
the unflagging badinage. The hungry 
naiveté of the Parasite is as fresh as the 
ingenuous knavery of Menzchmus_ is 
astounding: to steal from his wife is the 
best of jokes, and a matter of course. 
In the Comedy of Errors, Shakespeare 
makes not only the masters but also the 
servants twin brothers. 

This seems to detract from the natural- 
ness of the play, and effects a wearisome 
intricacy ; it is this very intricacy, how- 
ever, which pleases Shakespeare, for he 
introduces the complications arising from 
the likeness of the Antipholuses and Dro- 
mios in the first act of the comedy, and 
never untangles them until reluctantly in 
the very last scene. Plautus, with mcre 
art, makes us familiar with Menechmus 
of Epidamnus and his gluttonous Para- 
site in the slower current of the first act, 
before we are carried into the whirl of 
the drama’s rapids. 

Menechmus Sosicles has meanwhile 
arrived in Epidamnus, with his slave 
Messenio, in search of his long lost twin 
brother. Messenio imagines himself a 
paragon of worldly wisdom, and throws 
cool sprays of advice over his master’s 
hot head. He says that they are ‘‘ seek- 
ing a knot in a bulrush”’ (in scirpo no- 
dum quaeris), and are like the sea, ‘ for 
they flow around all islands’’ (omneis 
circumimus insulas). He advises Men- 
zechmus Sos, to return home unless he 
contemplates writing a book (historiam) ! 
—By Clio! they were at it even then! 
How could M. S., with such initials, re- 
frain from writing ‘‘ Over a Boat-side,’’ 
or ‘‘Epithets of Epidamnus ?’’—Mes- 
sino also tells of the seduction, dark- 
eyed ‘‘Epi-dams’’ ready to ‘‘damn’’ 
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with their beauty ; that ‘‘ while seeking 
his twin, he will be en-twined’’ (gemi- 
num dum quaeris, gemes) ; that the city 
is a nest of cheats and wheedlers. In 
the midst of their talk, Rolly, the cook, 
enters on his return from market, and 
mistaking Mezchmus Sos. for Menzch- 
mus, regrets that he is only just procur- 
ing the delicacies for the feast, and also 
inquires of Menzechmus Sos. for his Par- 
asite. Messenio, with a suggestive look 
and an ‘‘I told you so,’’ punches his 
master in the ribs, and Menzechmus Sos. 
jocularly asks the cook the price of a 
pig, —which was used as a sacrifice to the 
Lares for the insane ;—when Rolly an- 
swers, ‘‘a didrachm apiece,’’ he offers 
him one, and the advice to go make a 
sacrafice for his madness. 

The cook rejoins: 
don’t you know me?’’ 

‘¢ Whether you are Rolly (Cylindrus) 
or Wiggly (Caliendrus) I don’t know 
you, and don’t want to know you!”’ 
The cook still thinking him in jest, picks 
up his basket with the remark that he 
will soon have dinner served for him, 
the parasite and the lady ; and enter the 
house with the parting advice for them 
to come in and be comfortable. Sage 
Messenio is sure that there is a trap laid 
for them by some astute courtesan (morem 
hune meretrices habent). Erotium her- 
self then comes on the stage, still giving 
orders to her servants within, to spread 
the couches and burn the odors for the 
symposium. She then turns to Menzch- 
mus Los, and extends the invitation to 
enter and take his place at table (ire ac- 
cubitum licet). The dialogue through 
the whole of the scene is spicy and 
skillful. Erotium imagining Menechmus 
Sos to be bantering her by pretending 
not to know her, tries to persuade him 
to do his jesting within where it will not 
be to the detriment of the viands. Mes- 
sino thinks his master fallen into a lion- 
ess’ jaws; and Menzchmus Sos himself 
shrewdly concludes to take advantage of 
a good dinner, with the prospect of a 
valuable cloak ; so he dismisses complain- 
ing Messenio to an inn with his luggage 
‘and follows Erotium into her house, hav- 
ing promised to have her cloak re- 
trimmed at an embroiderer’s. In the 
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Comedy of Errors there is ‘‘a capon 
burning and a pig falling from the spit,’’ 
prepared by Adriana for her husband, 
and which his double enjoys. Adriana’s 
character is scarcely as suited to comedy 
as is that of Menzchmus’ wife, and 
throws a faint shadow of pity over the 
brightness of the humor; so also the 
easy morals of Plautus’ figures add a 
careless sparkle of ‘‘diamond cut dia- 
mond,’’ and the spectator feels no un- 
easiness for the misfortune of merit. 

Act III opens with another amusing 
soliloquy of Spongy who hungry and 
worn has become separated from Men- 
zechmus in the Forum, as he supposes, 
by the design of Menzchmus (niqoe me 
voluit ducere). ‘Courts of law should 
be conducted entirely by and for men 
who neither invite nor are invited to 
feast. But why do I see Menzchmus 
here? His coming out with a garland 
on: The table’s cleared (sublatum est 
convivium) : he’s going to take the cloak 
to the embroider’s: I'll watch the sneak 
(observabo).’” Menzchmus Sos enters 
from the house of Erotium with the 
mantle on, congratulating himself upon 
his good fortune of having gratis a good 
dinner, plenty to drink, and a fine cloak 
which he intends to pawn. Spongy can 
contain himself no longer, and breaks 
forth in a flood of abuse at him, chiefly 
for ‘‘ celebrating the obsequies of the 
dinner in his absence (funus med absente 
prandio).’’ Menzchmus Sos looks at 
him in surprise, and asks him who he is 
and what he wants. 

Spon.—‘‘ Don’t you know me? 

Men. Sos.—I’d not deny it, did I so. 

Spon.—Menezechmus, wake ! 

Men. Sos.—I faith I do awake, so far’s 
I wist. 

Spon.—And know not me, your Para- 
site ? 

Men. Sos.—I know you, fellow—for 
a cracked head-piece. 

Spon.—Prithee, have you not pur- 
loined to-day that mantle from your 
wife, and given it to Erotium ? 

Men. Sos.—I have no wife, nor have 
I given a mantle to Erotium, nor have I 
stolen it. 

Spon.—Are yousure? This murder’s 
surely out! (occisa est haec res). Did 
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not I see you coming out of doors clad 
in a mantle? 

Men. Sos.—Lack to your head! And 
think you are all such dancing fools as 
you to wear motley? (Omnes cinaedos 
esse). And say you that I wore a cloak ? 

Spon.—By Hercules! I do. 

Men. Sos.—Why not to bedlam where 
you belong, or else make sacrifices, 
madam, for your wits ? 

Spon.—My faith, I’ve wit enough to 
tell your wife who’ll hurl these insults 
back to you; and I’ll take heed your 
dainty dinner be well paid. 

(Exit into house of Menzechmus). 

Men. Sos.—What is awry, each fool I 
see makes merry at me thus !—But creaks 
the door. 

The act concludes witha dialogue 
between Menzchmus Sos. and Erotium’s 
maid, about some jewelry, in which 
Menechmus Sos. pretty nature is glar- 
ingly disclosed. After the maid re-enters 
the house Menzchmus Sos. tears off his 
chaplet, and starts in quest of his slave 
Messino to tell him of the good gifts of 
the gods. (Yual bona dant de mihi). 

A piece of jewelry takes a more prom- 
inent part in the Comedy of Errors, 
causing the arrest of Antipholus of 
Ephesus and indirectly of the jeweler, 
Angelo. Shakespeare has the banquet 
interrupted by the real host and intro- 
duces a question of the wife’s honor, 
which features are wanting in The Twins. 

Even the devil sometimes gets more 
blame than his due, and Menzchmus, 
detained at the forum dinnerless, returns 
wearily towards the house of his mistress, 
railing at law and litigation, to fall in 
with his traitorous Parasite and furious 
wife. Innocent of half the charges, he 
tries to lie out of the trne ones. His 
desperate shifts and turns, taunted as he 
is by the malicious Spongy with devour- 
ing a dinner the very odor of which 
would be savory in his nostrils, are 
clothed in a pathetic humor which is 
delicious. When he at last tries by a 
side wink to silence Spongy, the wretch 
blurts out : 

Spon.—He’s nodding at me not to 
speak. 

Men.—’ Pon my faith I really did not 
nod nor even wink. 
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« 
Wife (mulier).—Sh! me, I am a mis- 
erable woman ! 


Men.—Why are you miserable! Do 
explain. 
Spon.—Nothing is more ‘cheeky’ 


than this fellow who doth deny the very 
things you see. 

Men.—*By Jove, and all the gods I 
swear, my wife, I nodded not. Is that 
enough ? 

Spon.—She believes you now in that. 
Go back again. 

Men.—Back where ? 

Spon.—To the embroiderer’s, I ween ; 
go bring the mantle back. 

Men.—What mantle is it ? 

Spon.—I hold my tongue, since he 
forgets his own affairs. * * * 

Wife.—And do you think such vil- 
lainies could pass unknown! By heavens ! 
you'll pay high interest for what you 
took—take that. 

Spon.—Aha! Take that! you gulped 
the dinner down while I was gone, and 
then made sport of me with drunken 
chaplet on, before the house ! 

Men.—By all the gods! I’m dinnerless, 
nor have set foot within that house to-day! 

Compelled at length to confess to 
‘‘borrowing’’ his wife’s mantle, he 
promises to recover it from Erotium. 
Spongy meets with no reward from the 
wife for his tale bearing, and hastening 
toward the Forum, shakes the dust of the 
Menzchmus’ family from his famishing 
feet (nam exhac familia me plane excidisse 
intelligo). Menzchmus goes to the 
house of Erotium and begs her to return 
the cloak, since his wife knows all. She, 
having given the mantle to Menzechmus 
Sos., naturally imagines tnat Menzch- 
mus is trying to defraud her of it together 
with her bracelet, and flying into a fury, 
orders him from her house ; and Men- 
zechmus, utterly barred out (exchisissi- 
mus), goes so consult his friends in his 
dilemma. 

In.Act V. Menechmus Sosicles enters 
with the mantle on ; and, from her house, 
the wife of Menzchmus. 

Wife.—Have you no shame, to enter 
in that garb, disgrace of man? (flagitium 
hominis). 

Men Sos.—What is the matter ? What 
ails you, woman ? 
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Wjife.—Do you dare, impertinent, to 
say a word, or speak with me? 

Men Sos.—What have I done to you, 
I may not speak ? 

Wife.—How dare you ask, audacity of 
man? (O hominis impudentem audaci- 
iam). 

Men Sos.—Woman, have you ne’er 
heard the reason why the Greek named 
Hecuba the bitch ? 

Wife.—Not I forsooth. 

Men Sos.—Because did Hecuba as you 
do now, did snarl at every one she saw, 
until men called her Bitch, and justly 
so. * * * At last carried away 
with passion, the wife sends for her 
father to settle with her supposed hus- 
band. Theold gentleman (Senex) seems 
rather a mellow old fellow, and though 
he enters complaining of the burden of 
years, shows in his words with his daugh- 
ter that he will not upbraid too severely 
the piccadillos of his son-in-law; but 
when his daughter tells him of the theft 
of her cloak, the old man turns to Men- 
zchmus Sos. for an explanation. 

Men. Sos.—Whoe’er you are, what- 
e’er your name, old man, I call to 
witness Jove supreme and gods— 

Senex.—For what, or what so weighty 
matter ? 

Men. Sos.—That I have never wronged 
this woman who accuses me of stealing 
this away, and which she calls the gods 
to prove I took. If*ever I set foot 
within the house wherein she dwells, 
may I be doomed the vilest wretch of 
wretches ! 

Senex.—And are you in your senses 
so to wish, or to deny the setting foot 
within your dwelling-place, madam ? 

Men. Sos. —And say you, dotard, 
that I dwell within ? 

Senex.—Do you deny it? 

Men. Sos.—By Hercules! I do! 

Senex.—In sport you go too far, de- 
nying it. Unless you flitted elsewhere 
in the night. This way, my daughter, 
please; what do you say? Have you 
removed your dwelling ?: 

Wife.—Into what place, or wherefore, 
pray? 

Senex.—I do not know, by Pollux! 

Wife.—He’s surely mocking you. 

Senex.—Can’t you restrain? Men- 
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zchmus, you have joked full long; now 
give a serious ear to this. 

Men. Sos.—I pray you what have I to 
do with you? Whence or what are you? 
Are your wits sound, or hers who pothers 
me so much ? 

Wife.—See how his eyes sparkle, how 
the green mantles on his temples and his 
front! Mark how his e’en do glitter! 

Men. Sos.—Hei me! they say I’m 
mad, and are themselves ! 

Wife.-—See how he yawns and stretches! 
What shall I do, my father ? 

Senex.—Come hither, daughter, far 
away from him! 

Men. Sos. (aside). —What is there 
better for me than, since ‘they say I’m 
mad, mad to pretend, and frighten them 
away! (he dances about). 

Evée ! Evius, Bromius, ho! Into 
what forest dost invite me to the chase? 
I hear; but cannot get away; this mad 
she-cur is watching on my left, and there 
behind is that he-goat, who oft hath 
borne false witness to a citizen’s guilt- 
less death. 

Senex.—-Woe to your head ? 

Men. Sos.—Lo! by his oracle, Apollo 
bids me burn her eyes with torches! 

Wife.—I’m lost! Oh! father, he 
threatens to burn out my eyes! 

Senex.—Hark ye, daughter ! 

Wife.—What is’t? What shall we 
do? 

Senex.—What if I call the servants 
in? I'll make them bear him hence and 
fetter him before he does us hurt * * * 
(wife runs out). 

Men. Sos.—Many things thou biddest 
me, Apollo! to take the yoked steeds 
unbroke and fierce, and mount the 
chariot, that I may crush this aged, 


stinking, toothless lion down. Now do 
I mount the car; now do I hold the 
reins ; now grasp the lash! Speed on, 


ye steeds, let the rattle of your hoofs be 
heard in the swift course! turn in your 
straining feet! (facite influxa sit pedum 
pernicitas). 

Senex.— Do you threaten me with 
yoked steeds ? 

Men. Sos.—Lo! Apollo, thou dost 
bid me rush upon him standing here and 
mangle him. Ah! who doth pull me 


from my chariot by the hair? 
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He revokes thy mandates and Apollo’s 
will. 

The old man hastens off for a phys- 
ician, and Menzchmus Sos. starts for 
his ship, while he has.a chance (dum 
salvo licet)— 

Physicians must have been as plentiful, 
and certainly with as large practices, in 
those days as now, for the old man soon 
returns with a surgeon who, as himself 
says, has set a broken leg for A‘sculapius 
and an arm for Apollo. 

Seeing Menzchmus who has just en- 
tered, they listen to him, for a moment, 
complaining of the courtesan’s bad treat- 
ment. 

Senex (aside). — Hark you what he 
Says ? 

Doct.—He’s ranting of misfortune. 

Senex.—Go, speak to him. 

Doct. (approaching Men).—Save you, 
Menechmus! prithee why bare your 
arm? Know you not what grievous 
harm you work your malady ? 

Men.—Know you not—why you don’t 
hang yourself ? 

Senex.—What think you? 

Doct. — What should I think? his 
malady may not be reached with even 
hellebore. But what say you, Menzch- 
mus ? 

Men.—What would you ? 

Doct.—Tell my request: 
white wine or red? 

Men. —Will you go to the devil? 
(Quin tu is in malem crucem.) 

Senex.—I’ faith the fit is coming on. 

Doct. (to Senex).—Go fetch some 
men to take him hence. 

Senex.—How many are enough ? 

Doct.—He’s raving so, bring four ; no 
less. 

Senex.—They shall be here at once, 
do you keep eye on him, good doctor. 

The old man, true to his word soon 
returns with his slaves who gather around 
Menzchmus and seize upon him. He 
cries aloud for help, and Messenio comes 
running up, mistaking him for his mas- 
ter. Messinio’s brawny fists, with some 
well-directed blows and words, sends the 
cowardly slaves after the old man, who 
has gone to consult, the doctor. They 
have more reason than he ; Menzechmus 
is warm in his gratitute to Messinio, and 
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the latter is encouraged to ask for his 
freedom asa reward. Menzchmus can 
not convince him that he is not his mas- 
ter, and finally promises that, if he has 
authority, he grants his freedom, (Exit 
Messinio). 

Men. (Solus).—Such strange things be 
in divers wondrous ways. Some say that 
I’m not he I am, shutting me out of 
door ; some say I am who I am not, and 
have themselves my willing slaves. Thus 
he, to whom I gave his freedom now, 
who says he goes to gather me a purse. 
And if he does, I’ll pledge him free—to 
go from me where’er he will, lest haply 
on a time, his senses may return, and he 
demand it me again. The father of my 
wife, and doctor vowed me mad ; What’ 
e’er it is, tis wondrous and very like a 
dream, although my mistress’ angry, I’ll 
essay to enter, and implore her to restore 
the mooted mantle, which I’ll deliver 
home. (Exit into Erotium’s). * * 
* * So Antipholus of Syracuse in 
Comedy of Errors : 

There’s not a man I meet but doth 
salute me as if I were their well-acquainted 
friend; and everyone doth call me by 
my name. Some tender money to me, 
some invite me, etc. 

Menzechmus, Sosicles and Messenio 
now come on the stage, the latter trying 
to convince his master that he rescued 
him out of the hands of four men, and 
was promised his freedom in return. 
During their arguments, enters Menzch- 
mus of Epidamnus from Erotium’s house ; 
and for the first time in the comedy the 
twin brothers are brought face to face. 
The denouement follows in a series of 
pertinent questions and actions; neither 
hurried nor delayed. Messenio has 
deserved his freedom; and Menzchmus 
of Epidamnus decides to sell his effects, 
wife included, and return with his brother 
to their native land. Messenio is to be 
auctioneer; and thinks that the sale, 
wife included, will hardly realize a— 
million dollars (quin quagesies). 

There is more wit and, perhaps, more 
wisdom of words in the Comedy of 
Errors ; but certainly more humor of sit- 
uation, more naturalness of design and 
clearer development of character in 
the Menechmi. 


John Patterson, A.M. 
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HE coryphée to the air of 
‘<Tout Paris,’’ under the 
hypnotic influence of the 
music, the lights and the 
observers, abandoned her- 
self to the luring enthu- 
dance. 





siasm of the 

Above the Roof Garden, a million 
feverish gems encrusted the sky, and 
night breezes pulsated with waltz strains. 
A low hum of voices deadened by the 
orchestra, gained or lost volume, accord- 


ing to the cresendo of the music. Col- 
ored lights ran in streaks up, down and 
across, piercing every nook and corner. 
From the tower, a calcium was shot 
directly on the stage, whose meagerness 
of area taxed the cleverness of the 
dancer. At intervals a fountain splashed, 
or palms reared their heads; plants that 
through careful nurturing, disdained the 
artificiality of their surroundings, and 
lived on—unconcernedly. Waiters flitted 
heedless alike of the girl who danced, or 
the music’s moan, with eyes for nothing 
but the tables scattered indiscriminately, 
or rather for the liquid pleasure of their 
occupants. Near the entrance an ele- 
vator climbed it’s patient ascent, dis- 
gorging crowds emanating from Heaven 
knows where, precipitating in its descent 
equal numbers whose destination also 
was known to the same authority. 

The Garden’s audience sat or stood 
with heads and eyes dilated, half closed 
or utterly vacant. The air held the 
aroma of drink, at timés a whiff of per- 
fume, again cigar smoke. In the wo- 
men’s gowns prevailed the exquisite, the 
bizarre, the slovenly. It was an ever- 
shifting puppet picture, comprising the 
elect, the impossible, the fringe. 

Two stock brokers, sworn foes in busi- 
ness hours, caused the hawsers of a 
champagne cork to be unstrapped, then 
later departed, arm in arm. ‘Their con- 
sumed bottle still rested on its fortifica- 
tions of ice, but in their places, restless 
at tardiness of attendants, a man and 
woman. The latter, a blonde with 
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features accentuated by cosmetics, and 
the air of a woman from whom the 
world holds no secrets, pursed her lips 
and ran her eyes down the menu-card. 
In the meantime, the man eyed his 
neighbors in the alert fashion of one to 
whom eternal vigilance represented the 
price of liberty. A mist of -exclusive- 
ness surrounded another table at which a 
bevy of fashionables, smart in outline, 
were telling each other what a lark their 
evening outing had developed. 

Seated in an obscure corner were a 
pair who even in the varied assortment 
of humanity gathered, claimed more 
than passing attention. The man rested 
most in the glare, and was of that age 
which like old wine is a dignity of itself. 
His personality, which consisted of good 
features, white hair and a florid skin, 
suggested, somehow, preferred stock and 
consols locked away securely. He looked 
seldom toward the woman with whom he 
sat at table. 

Her face was replete with beauty and 
expression, and was crowned with red- 
gold hair, thet burnished hue of an 
autumn leaf. Gray eyes in which purple 
shadows lurked, shone softly luminous 
from under the large hat she wore. 
Their selection of seats had given her a 
screen, yet ample scope for observation. 
With head a trifle on one side, her eyes 
roamed to the blonde woman and her 
companion, to the group of swelldom, 
until at a table most removed, she re- 
ceived a shock which a close observer 
would have detected only by a faint con- 
traction of the lips. 

The objects of her quickened interest 
were three in number. Nearest was a 
man bending slightly over a young girl, 
seated with her face half toward him, 
half toward the stage. He was well de- 
signed, with a dark imperious counte- 
nance and clear cut features. His com- 
panion was twenty, and redolent with a 
beauty peculiarly her own. She was 
clothed in a dark serge, and on her 
brown head rested a chic hat, brightened 
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by scarlet rowan berries. Large blue 
eyes that had a guileless clarity, deep 
dimpled rosy cheeks and straight rows of 
white teeth, gave her,the aspect of an 
old-portrait-maid modernly gowned. In 
the rear sat her chaperone, encased in 
the formidable armor of jet effected by 
women whose years make them historical 
authorities. As the man bent, murmur- 
ing in the younger woman’s ear, the 
gold-haired observer permitted a smile, 
half scoffing, to part her lips, and sud- 
denly with that fantastic trick imagin- 
ation plays, events of past years arrayed 
themselves before her. 

Happy years which had their termin- 
ation when she donned her convent’s 
white graduation gown, and somehow 
singled out the man in the audience who 
now at the adjoining table displayed such 
pink politeness to the girl in serge. He 
was changed, she thought in a swift 
survey, since the time when he told her 
of her grey eyes and the gold her hair 
contained ; later, whispering words that 
culminated in her marriage. Screened 
by the palms, she reviewed the summer 
following, spent with him at a resort in 
which fashion outvied the winter’s follies. 
How gay and full of vibrant life those 
days had been ! 

But in a year, slow deterioration with 
them commenced, scarcely noticeable at 
first, yet widening as the rent that goes 
unmended. Pride and the clashing of 
two strong wills introduced a frequency 
of scenes which when the two reflected, 
appalled both, but in no wise healed the 
smart. Then came the intervention of 
friends, and the application of a healing 
balm which never heals. 

For a moment she closed her eyes, 
seeing again the last act, ushered in by a 
balmy Spring morning, a morning so 
fair indeed, that when the pair met in 
the office of the referee, they commented 
on it in the stilted small talk, which 
permeates eonstraint. She could see the 
room now, with its grim outlines unre 
lieved by the stately prints, cheaply ex- 
ecuted, and the creaky chairs and desks 
outlined by -dust. Clerks, indifferent 
from the habit of witnessing such meet- 
ings, and a referee ailing with pomposity. 
It all returned ; even the recollection of 
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the moment when he had declared their 
marriage bond annulled, and the simile 
which had somehow risen in her mind 
that he had used a knife blade in the 
severing. Then, the pair looked their 
last on one another. 

Now began the new-old life, compan- 
ioned by an aunt for the time pressed 
into service. Later, the chance acquaint- 
ance with her present vis-a-vis, an old 
school type of man, combining wealth 
and bachelorhood. Abruptly, her mind 
regathered the skein of those subsequent 
events. Her moments of feverish gaiety, 
despair or indifference. The tranquility 
with which her new friend beside her, 
had taken those caprices. Wonderment 
at his constancy in finding diversions 
had given place to acceptance of his 
plans and constantly recurring presence. 

To-night the chance appearance of her 
former husband had forced upon her un- 
willing memory a resumé of these events. 
Sixty minutes previous, while dining 
with her present escort, the promise that 
in the brown month of October she 
would become his wife, had been list- 
lessly given. Though months had elapsed 
since her emancipation, within one short 
hour after promising again to reverse her 
life, it had been her destiny to behold 
the man whose impassipned words of 
years previous, still lingered in her ears. 

Again, her mouth contracted, and an 
overwhelming impulse was born to look 
into his eyes, to hear him speak to her 
again. In a half-sonambulistic fashion 
she rose, and only then became conscious 
that he whom she sought, had disap- 
peared, carrying with him the spray of 
girlhood and her chaperone. 

Reality, in the form of her matured 
fiancé, stood ready to aid her to don her 
coat, preparatory to their departure. 
She was unmindful of their journey 
through the maze of tables, the elevator’s 
lurching descent, and the man who 
bawled their number to the coachman. 
Oblivious of all; conscious indeed of 
but two sensations. Relief, that the 
lamps lighted their path and not the 
carriage, and in a fleeting glance heaven- 
ward, wonderment, if the powers dwell- 
ing therein, were mindful of the marion- 
ettes of circumstances below. 


Mignon Villars. 














N the first place, the House. 
It is an old house, roomy on 
the ground, only two stories 
high, built solidly of brick 
and stone, and covered with 
stucco that is colored a pale yellow. It 
stands flush with the street, its lower 
windows protected by a wrought-iron 
grating, the upper ones all opening upon 
iron balconies, which are shaded by 
awnings. 
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carriage that clatters over its rotnd 
copble-stones. ‘There is a narrow flag- 
ging by way of sidewalk, and from this 
the street slopes, on each side towards 
the center; forming a gutter through 
which during the brief but violent 
showers that come in Spring, the water 
foams and rushes—-a miniature river 
which disappears as suddenly as it came, 
leaving the stones glistening in the bril- 
liant sunshine. 








re 


It is an old-fashioned house in an old- 
fashioned street of the city of Malaga. 
The street, Calle Béatas—of the Saints 
—is narrow enough to allow you to. talk 
with your neighbor in her balcony across 
the way, if you are so inclined, and yet 
wide enough to admit the occasional 
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There are not many people passing ; 
now and then a small, overladen donkey 
patters by, followed by a wiry peasant, 
in his becoming national dress, short 
jacket, broad gaily-colored sash, knee 
breeches and leathern gaiters ; surmounted 
by the deep-brimmed hat which is the 
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receptacle for all his small belongings ; 
his lunch, his purse, and the material for 
the cigarillo, which he is always either 
rolling or smoking. 

Occasionally he prods the patient little 
animal with the short stick he carries, 
and rolls out an ‘ A-r-r-€ Bgi-r-r-o ;”’ 
which echoes down the street, and some- 
times, seated carelessly back of the pan- 
iers, which almost hide the little beast 
of burden, he quavers out a stanza of 
the Malaguena, with its long-drawn a-y-s 
and o-s. But, for the most part, he is 
silent and grave. 

Less picturesque is a woman of the 
people on her way to the cook shop, 
around the corner, where they roast your 
meats, and cook your dishes of all kinds, 
and whose odors of frying oil are wafted 
through the street, mingling with the 
perfume of the jasmine and orange blos- 
som which overflows from garden and 
balcony. She wears a calico skirt, and 
a small shawl, or fichu, crossed on her 
bosom, and knotted behind. Her glossy, 
black braids are covered by a gaudy 
handkerchief, or, if she is a young girl, 
she wears nothing to hide the shining 
locks, whose beauty is set off by a car- 





nation pink, or a little rose, tucked in 
just behind her left ear. Perhaps she is 
not going in the cook-shop, but is hurry- 
ing, with beating heart, to the old 
Escridiro, who sits in his open door, 
just down the street, with pen in hand, 
and,spectacles on nose, ready to write a 
love letter, a parental scolding, or a dun; 
as the Fates may decree. 

Two or three figures on the street are 
motionless, but no one pays any atten- 
tion to them, although one of them, at 
least, has been standing there for hours. 
They are young men, and each is sta- 
tioned in front of one of the grated 
windows—the rija— whose sill is just 
high enough for a man to rest his elbow 
on. And behind the grating, if you 
look close, you will catch the gleam of 
brilliant dark eyes, lighting up a creamy 
oval face; and, if you listen, you may 
hear soft murmurs and pleasant laughter 
interchanged. But in Spain, no one 
listens and no one looks. The Novio 
has his rights, although they end at the 
window grating, and all the world steps 
past him, oblivious, though he choose to 
stand at his lady’s window ‘‘ from dawn 
till dewy eve, a summer’s day.’’ 
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But it is time to go into the house— 
whither Don Carlos would fain follow us, 
only he dare not—and bid good day toa 
tambourine girl, who makes way for us, 
with an absent air. The step to the out- 
side door looks strong enough to with- 
stand an armed attack, as it very likely 
has done in turbulent days gone by. It 
is of massive wood, thickly studded with 
nails, and barred with iron. We pulla 
long wrought iron bell handle which 
hangs at one side, and, in a moment a 
small square opening appears in the wood- 
work above the door. A section swings 
in, evidently worked by a rope, and we 
are inspected by some invisible eye. 

The inspection is apparently » 
satisfactory, for a few minutes 
later we are admitted by a ser- 
vant, who leads us through a ves- 
tibule into a large open court. 

The court is paved with black 
and white marble, in the centre is 
a fountain which makes a cool 
tinkle of falling water, and around 
it are ranged small orange-trees and 
other shrubs, growing in great 
earthen jars. A gallery, reached 
by a broad staircase, runs around 
the court, and on this open the 
living-rooms of the house. The 
ground floor contains the kitchen F 
and servants’ rooms. ‘True to the ff 
Eastern influence, which still sur- [a 
vives in Southern Spain, where the ff 
Moors held sway so long, the [ae 
rooms are mostly long and narrow. 
The floors are of dark red glazed 
tiles, over which rugs are laid in 
the Sala. But the other floors Be 
are generally left bare: a custom § 
which permits of a unique way of 
cooling the atmosphere, on hot 
days in the rainless midsummer, 
when a servant is often seen sprink- 
ling the tiled floorsall over the dark- 
ened house, from a huge watering pot. 

The furniture is simple, the life quiet, 
with few visitors to break its monotony, 
but less trammeled by domestic rules than 
that of most English or American fami- 
lies. In the first place,—there is no ris- 
ing bell and no regular breakfast hour. 
When you are ready to get up you have 
only to lift a corner of the curtain which 
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hangs before the sashless window open- 
ing out to the court, and call ‘‘Annun- 
ziata’’ or ‘‘Concipcion,’’ as the case 
may be. In a moment she will be at 
your door, to learn when you will be 
ready for breakfast, and what you will 
be pleased to have. You are generally 
the only occupant of the dining-room at 
breakfast, unless one of the family drops 
in to talk with you, and your breakfast 
is brought in hot and freshly cooked. 
The Spanish mode of cooking makes 
this easier than it might be in an Ameri- 
can kitchen, as one fire will not. serve to 
prepare a whole meal, but each dish is 
cooked by itself. The range is of brick, 
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built into one side of the room, and con- 
sists of a number of small compartments, 
with an opening over each, in which the 
dish or kettle is set. A charcoal fire is 
kindled in the compartment underneath 
the dish to be cooked, and it is soon 
done without much heat, or expense of 
fuel. The smoke is carried off by a flue 


above the range. Eggs form the basis of 
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geefy Spanish breakfast, and, with their 
aid, all sorts of appetizing dishes are 
concocted. ‘Tomatoes, mussels and rice, 
lambs’ brains, or the silvery little boc- 
caroni—mouthfuls—which are brought 
in daily, or ‘hourly, fresh from the sea: 
all these, and many more, are combined 
with eggs in various forms. Sweet Mal- 
aga wine is on the table, to be drunk 
from ordinary glasses as freely as water. 
More freely than water, in fact, for a 
Spaniard looks on water, especially in 
hot weather, as a dangerous beverage, 
and generally takes it in the form of a 
vinagré: a disagreeable mixture of vine- 
gar, water and sugar. But the chocolate 
is delicious, thick enough to hold a small 
spoon erect, but smooth and melting, 
and possessing a flavor which is found in 
no other country. Either the chocolate 
made in Spain is not exported, or the 
Spanish cook has a peculiar skill in pre- 
paring it. Served in tiny Fez porcelain 
cups, it is a dainty fit to consort with 
the luscious, deep red figs—the cele- 
brated Bréras of Malaga—or the beauti- 
ful translucent moscateles, whose great 
bunches, amber, touched with crimson, 
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j put to shame the grapes of any 
land less favored by the sun than 
‘*La Turra dé Maria Santissima,’’ 
as the Andalusians love to call it. 

From breakfast until the dinner 
hour, about three in the afternoon, 
the men of the family are occupied 
in their business, and the women 
pass their time in the rather idle 
fashion that prevails in all warm 
countries. ‘The energy of a yankee 
housekeeper is fortunately not 
needed in their easy-going house- 
holds, where time is found every 
morning for the visit of the hair- 
dresser, whose skillful fingers brush, 
and plait, and coil, while her nim- 
ble tongue reels off an unending 
tale of gossip. 

‘ven Annunziata and Concep- 
cion in the kitchen have their hair- 
dresser, who also comes every morn- 
ing, and plaits the lustrous blue- 
black tresses of which they are so 
proud. 

lt may be a Saint’s day, which must 
be remembered ; Lola and Juanito 
dressed in plain, black gowns, with grace- 
ful black lace mantillas thrown over their 
heads, and a fan in their hands, to serve 
instead of parasols, sail slowly down the 
street, accompanied by mamma, clad 
also in black, or followed by the little 
old Anita, their former nurse, who now 
serves as duenna. Lola and Juanita are 
both pretty, and are possessed of as much 
gracia and Sal Andaluz-Andalusian Salt, 
viz., wit—as any girls in Malaga la 
Bella, and, although they swim along 
sedately, their long black skirts floating 
softly behind them, their eyes demurely 
dropped, all unconscious, apparently, of 
the admiration they are exciting ; they 
are quite alive to it all. And, indeed, 
they must be blind and deaf if they are 
not, for every Spaniard from the peasant 
to the king, claims the right, not only to 
admire beauty, wherever found, but to 
express that admiration in tones quite 
audible to everyone, including the beauty 
herself. And I am not sure, that the 
Spanish girl lives, who would not resent 
the loss of this tribute to her charms. 
Echar flores, throwing flowers, is the 


name that is given to this custom which 























is accepted entirely as a matter of course 
by the graceful Andalusian, but is a puz- 
zle and a terror to her foreign sister. 

On the way to the church we pass a 
couple of peasants in holiday attire and 
are really obliged to them for making a 
bright bit of color in the gloomy street. 
Then we goin past the great fountain 
and finally reach the little square in which 
stands the sacred edifice. 

The service in the church is soon over. 

At noon it is hot enough to make the 
shelter of the house desirable, though 
the business streets are shaded by awn- 
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houses of the commercial aristocracy of 
the town. 

The promenade is bordered by trees, 
and furnished with rows of chairs; at 
either end is a fountain, and in the 
middle a band stand, where a band plays 
every evening for hours. Here, of a 
glorious moonlight night, a southern 
moon, that makes the sea a sheet of 
silver, and puts the twinkling lamps to 
shame. you will see Don Juan and Dona 
Juanita in their best, and, perhaps, at 
their best, for here the greater part of 
their social life is passed. é 








ings, and ‘‘shopping’’ goes on in a 
leisurely fashion. People lounge chiefly 
through the hot hours before dinner and 
that is taken, generally, in negligé cos- 
tume, and is a comfortable but uncere- 
monious meal. 

Now comes the serious business of the 
day ; the making of a grand toilette, 
and the evening visit to the Alameda. 
This is a broad, gravelled promenade, 
within sight of the blue expanse of the 
sea, and flanked on one side by the hotel 
de l’Alameda, and the chief banking 
houses and on the other by the sombre 
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As the evening wears on, even the 
delights of the band and the promenade 
pall, and people begin to straggle home- 
ward. Nearly all go on foot, and by the 
time they have reached home they are 
ready for their supper. 

It is midnight when supper ends, 
We can hear the deep bell of the old 
Cathedral, and then the strong vibrant 
voice of the night-watch—the Seréno— 
chanting: ‘‘Ave, Maria, Santiseima' 
El docé de la Noché y Seréno!” 
‘¢ Twelve o’clock and all’s well!’’ An¢ 
so ends the day. 


HT. M. Palmer. 
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HE office of critic seems to 
mai me always an especially un- 











rey PE gracious one, but never so 
. eet much so as when it be- 
24.4. she it 


comes necessary to consider 
the work of a living author, for there is 
nothing more difficult than to put per- 
sonal predilections sufficiently aside to 
be able to regard his efforts from an im- 
partial standpoint. 

Among the writers of past centuries a 
man has his favorites assuredly, but he 
does not conceive an animosity toward 
those who differ with his opinions or dis- 
sent from his creeds. He contents himself 
in such cases with a lofty compassion for 
their blindness, and a good deal of self- 
gratulation on his own good fortune in 
having entered so late into this mortal 
sphere that he sees and judges men and 
things by the broad light of this boasted 
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7 —not to say boasting—nineteenth cen- 


tury. But unless I am sorely in error, 
it is not uncommon for critics, when 
dealing with the productions of their 
contemporaries, to under-value such as do 
not belong to the particular school which 


¥ they elect to favor. 


Occasionally however an author in 
spite of possessing great individuality, 
succeeds in winning almost unqualified 
praise and admiration from the whole 
body of reviewers, and among such for- 
tunate persons, the poet under consider- 
ation is a striking instance. 

Before she had fairly passed girlhood 
Mrs. Moulton gained for herself an envi- 
able reputation both by her verse and 
fiction, but when her first volume of 
poems ‘‘ Swallow Flights’’ appeared in 
this country and England—lI think in 
1877—<critics and poetry lovers united 


i in agreeing that its author was not merely 


a woman of talent, but a poet of rare 
and exceptionally individual gifts. About 
18go she published her second collection, 
*¢In A Garden of Dreams,’’ to which 
the opening stanzas, sweet as the breath 
of violets and mournful as the tones of 
an zolian harp, form a fitting proem. 


“From a brier grown garden that nobody 
knows, 
Save one lone bird with a vagrant tune, 
The dreamer gathers a last sad rose,— 
The ghost of a season that once was 
June. 


Pale are the blossoms that cluster here, 
And lonesome the song of the mateless 


bird ; 

Yet linger and listen, O sweet and 
dear,— 

You shall catch of my soul the secret 
word.”’ 


Both volumes have gone through nu- 
merous editions, and each new issue adds 
to the numbers who already know and 
love those wistful, dreamy strains which 
appeal so powerfully to two widely dis- 
similar classes of readers. The highly 
imaginative among the young, to whom 

















sadness is attractive because they have 
never known-sorrow, find in her utter- 
ances the fulfilment of the mournful 
prophecies which haunt their brightest 
hours. ‘lo men and women gone so far 
beyond life’s morning that they are ac- 
customed to disappointment and familiar 
with grief, these melancholy lays sound 
like the voices of their own souls crying 
out through the chill twilight of the ap- 
palling solitude that gathers as youth fades, 
and grows deeper and colder with each 
‘ succeeding year. 
There are griefs which we can never 


outlive ; we learn only to live with them, 
more or less patiently. It is plain that 
our poet has been thoroughly taught the 
hard, hard lesson and recognizing this 
truth, enables us to reach the source of 
her tenderest pathos and her most pas- 
sionate rebellion. 


‘‘No more at rest am I than wind and wave. 
My soul cries with them in their despair, 
I, who am destiny’s impatient slave, 
Who find no help in hope, nor ease 
in prayer, 
And only dream of rest, on some dim shore, 
Where sea and _ storm and life shall shall be 


no more,” 
* * * * * * 
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‘My long unshared, uncheered days wax 
and wane; 
The strong suns mock me, I am so alone; 
The hurrying winds sweep by, nor heed 
my moan, : 
The climbing stars of night, a shining train, 
With curious eyes behold me wait in vain,— 
And nature's very self doth me disown.” 


None of the poems are long, hut they 
are written in varied measures, including 
rondels, triolets and madrigals in accord- 
ance with the rococo-loving taste which 
prevails in our era. Specimens from the 
first volume could be cited which are 





slight in texture and somewhat crude in 
conception—though never crude in ex- 
pression—but the generality are full of 
glowing fancies, apt similes, graceful 
imagery, and all are musical in the ex- 
treme. 

Had Mrs. Moulton not gone beyond 
this range she would simply have takena 
noticeable place among modern song-writ- 
ers, though she would always have stood 
far removed from the end-of-the-century 
band of versifiers whose skill in produc- 
ing intricate word-embroideries and 


curious bits of sparkling mosaic atones— 
at least in the opinion of their admirers 
—for the depth and originality of thought 
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fy absent from those dainty 

60 laboriously polished that they 

saan fairly to be termed lacquered. 
Mrs. Moulton never descends to affec- 


tations, never contents herself merely 
with stringing similes together, and 
through the least of her efforts runs a 


note of eager longing and infinite aspir- 
ation. Many of her important lyrics 
are exceedingly beautiful, though the 
Preacher himself scarcely utters a more 
pathetic lament than is heard in these 
outpourings of a woman’s heart sorrow- 
ing over lost hopes and blighted dreams 
and most of all grieving for those 


—‘ grown old 
And gone from the world like a tale that is 
told, 
And even whose echo forgets to stay.”’ 


But it is in her sonnets that Mrs. Moul- 
ton displays her highest powers ; in these 
she rises above the domain of fancy into 
the realm of imagination and simile 
gives place to metaphor, always fine, 


often bold and majestic in its massive 
strength. 

The sonnet writer, however lofty his 
thought or smooth his numbers, too often 
leaves the reader with the impression that 


he was sorely hampered by the rigidity 
of rules and painfully subdued by the 
tyranny of limit. Mrs. Moulton’s son- 
nets are as natural as the brief melody 
of a hermit thrush. Her whole soul 
bursts forth in the strain and surges and 
swells with every note of emotion from 
the cadence of yearning to the wail of 
despair. 

It has been my good fortune to hear 
two famous contralto singers whose 
voices possessed the depth and passion of 
a violoncello—there is the ring of the 
’cello in Mrs. Moulton’s sonnets. Lines 
and stanzas impress themselves on the 
memory as modulations from a master’s 
harmonies linger in the musician’s ear. 


“In place of bliss, some pale and dull con- 


tent.” 
* # * * * * 
‘‘But I was made with passionate, strong 
soul 
And what I would, I would have wholly 
mine.”’ 
* * * * * * 
‘The wild beleaguering March wind storms 
my door.” 
* * * * * * 


« The stern resolve of thy unspoken love.’’ 
* * * * * * 

















«« Leave me to long tranquility and deep 
Who through such weary nights and lone- 
some days, 
Such hopeless stretch of unaccompanied 
ways, ; 
Have come at length my quiet rest to 
keep.” 


Five of the sonnets ‘‘In the Garden of 
Dreams ’’ are linked together under the 
general heading ‘His Second Wife 
Speaks,’’ and within this narrow space 
an entire tragedy lies compressed. 

It is rare to find such power of con- 
densed expression as is shown in these 
and certain others of her sonnets, while 
in those of a different type there are 
descriptions which stand out like pictures 
and she is positively grand in her force, 
as in the following lines from the sonnet 
“‘At Sea:’’ 


“Outside, the mad sea ravens for its prey, 
Shut from it by a floating plank I lie; 
Through this round rainbow search the 

faithless sky, 

The hungry waves that fain would rend and 

slay, 

The live-long, blank, interminable way, 
Blind with the sun and hoarse with the 

wind’s cry 
Of wild, unconquerable mutiny, 
Until night comes more terrible than day.” 


Here is another splendid strophe from 
a sonnet called ‘‘ Beyond Light and 
Sound :’’ 


“Full soon I shall be gone, where dead 
men go,— 
Gone on, beyond your ken, far out of 
sight— 
To that dim, phantom world that no 
stars light ; 
Where souls like pallid flames flit to and 
fro, 
Where love is not, nor memory of Woe, 
And no voice pleads through that eter- 
nal night ; 
Dumb are those souls, and dead is 
their delight, 
They need no courage, since no fear they 
know.” 


One of our poet’s marked excellencies 
is the extreme smoothness of her verse. 
Always too exactly the right word is 
employed—no other would serve so well. 
Not only must her ear be exquisitely 
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attuned, but her taste is unerring and her 
patience apparently absolutely untiring. 
She shows a sympathetic appreciation of 
nature, but fears its solicitude. She loves 
inanimate creation through its connec- 
tion with humanity, and she longs after 
fuller development and a higher iife. 
The awful problems of existence haunt 
and weigh upon her, She is opressed by 
the ceaseless round of human suffering ; 
troubled by the lack of proof that mem- 
ory survives beyond these shadows, yet 
filled with dread that, if the gift be 
granted, it may prove a new torture. 


“‘ The desperate Mob of the Dead— 
Will they hustle me to and fro, 
Or leave me alone to tread» 
The path of my desolate woe? 

* * * * * 
Shall I shriek with terror and pain - 
For the death that I cannot die ? 

And pray with a longing vain 
To the gods that mock my cry!” 


* 


The persistent sadness of Mrs. Moul- 
ton’s song is a fault with which her critics 
unite in reproaching her—almost the 
only one that they do find. Now it seems 
to me scarcely just to presuppose personal 
choice or attach personal blame to this 
circumstance. Each honest writer must 
interpret life as he finds it, and the poet 
must sing in the voice which has been be- 
stowed on him. It is doubtful whether a 
minstrel should be blamed for habitually 
employing a minor key, any more than 
the thrush because he does not carol with 
the joy and glee of a song sparrow. Yet, 
even granting the assumed promise, I ven- 
ture to think that the reviewers have done 
Mrs. Moulton a certain injustice in pass- 
ing over the fact that various of her poems 
touch lighter chords and are filled with 
fancies fitted to the dolce far niente of a 
summer day. I can recal at random in 
support of my opinion such lyrics as 
May Flowers, Morning Glory, Quest, 
A Painted Fan, Midsummer in New Eng- 
land, and as a furthcr proof let me quote 
one of the most charming of her lyrics. 


THE SECRET OF ARCADY. 


I hied me off to Arcady— 
The month it was the month of May, 
And all along the pleasant way 
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The morning birds were mad with glee, 
And all the flowers sprang up to see, 
As I went on to Arcady. 


But slow I fared’to Arcady— 
Ths way was long, the winding way, 
Sometimes I watched the children play, 
And then I laid me down to see 
The great white clouds sail over me— 

I thought they sailed to Arcady. 


Then by me sped to Arcady 
Two lovers, each on palfrey gray, 
And blithe with love, and blithe with May, 
And they were rich, and held in fee 
The whole round world: and Love is he 
Who shows the way to Arcady. 


I followed on to Arcady— 
But I was all alone that day, 
And shadows stole along the way, 
And somehow I had lost the key 
That makes an errant mortal free 

Of the dear fields of Arcady. 


But still I fared toward Arcady, 
Until I slept at set of day, 
And in my dreams I found the way ; 
And all the Fates were kind to me; 
So that I woke beneath a tree 

In the dear land of Arcady. 


What did I find in Arcady ?>— 
Ah, that I never must betray : 
I learned the secrets of the May ; 
And why the winds are fresh and free, 
And all the birds are mad with glee 
That soar and sing in Arcady. 


I dwell no more in Arcady :— 
But when the sky is blue with May, 
And flowers spring up along the way, 
And birds are blithe, and winds are free, 
I know what message is for me,— 

For I have been in Arcady. 


I wish space would permit me to tran- 
scribe ‘*Out in the Snow,’’ for it not 
only presents a series of delightful pic- 
tures, but is so full of the excitement of 
the scene that one fullyshares the enthu- 
siasm of the young folk who 


‘Heard in their dreams the sleigh-bells 
jingle, 
Coasted the hill-sides under the morn, 
Felt their cheeks with the keen air tingle, 
Skimmed the ice with their steel-clad 
shorn.” 


LOUISE CHANDLER 


F 


MOULTON. 


I think if readers will examine others 
of the poems besides those I have men- 
tioned, that they will admit I have right 
on my side when I take exception to the 
reviewers’ sweeping deprecation of our 
poet’s melancholy. 

The most beautiful among her poems, 
undoubtedly are sad, but the sadness is 
never that of sentimentality, never as- 
sumed ; it grows out of the subject or is 
the inevitable result of mood or exper- 
ience. Nor can Mrs. Moulton be 
accused of that morbid, unhealthy sad- 
ness which, like over-sensitiveness, has 
self for its source and centre, never get- 
ting beyond a purely personal cause. 
Her melancholy is that of one quick to 
enjoy, quick to suffer, and thoroughly in 
touch with the great heart of humanity. 

She enjoys that special form of fame 
which has always seemed to me the 
sweetest and most satisfactory an author 
can possess—she is a favorite with her 
fellow poets. Among other reasons for 
their love and admiration, the music of 
her verse must count for much, and 
artists themselves, the artistic merit of 
her work naturally appeals very strongly 
to them. Then too they praise warmly 
her simplicity of style, her terseness, and 
her remarkable gift of giving freshness 
and force to the most ordinary metre, 
a grace which I take ro be in a measure 
due to the fact that she employs the 
simplest Saxon words to express her lofti- 
est thoughts as well as to voice her 
lighest fancies. 

Mrs. Moulton has written a good deal 
since the publication of her last volume, 
and these poems when collected in book 
form cannot fail to increase and strengthen 
her reputation. 

This is not the place to speak of Mrs. 
Moulton as a prose writer and her claims 
in that direction have been overshadowed 
by her fame as a poet. Still, story 
readers are well acquainted with her 
sketches and children know her tales 
‘¢ Told In the Twilight ’’ for their special 
behoof and love, not only the stories, but 
their author. Her style is graceful; her 
plots are natural, her characterization is 
clear and individual and her descriptions 
are full of charm. 

Frank Lee Benedict. 























A COURSE OF READING. 


IN TWO PAPERS. 


T goes without saying among those 
| who think about it—only there 
are so many who do not think! 
—that the following treatment will be 
mine and from my standpoint. Others 
would doubtless recommend a differ- 
ent course. I can only use the best 
wisdom I have ; but I am firmly persuaded 
that the general outline I have in mind is 
so fully in accord with the facts of the 
universe and the trend of civilization 
that, in its essentials, it cannot be safely 
departed from. But, of course, there are 
several, and sometimes: many, books cov- 
ering any one particular point; and 
among these there is wide room for 
choice and for difference of opinion as 
to their relative value. But now 

I. Let us glance at some of the many 
classes of persons who need hints or helps 
in this matter of reading. 

1. There are large numbers of people 
who, in their hours of leisure, have a taste 
for books, and who would be glad to read 
to some purpose, if they only knew just 
what they wanted and where to begin. 
No wonder they are bewildered. If the 
old writer of Ecclesiastics thought, in his 


time that ‘‘ of making many books there’ 


is no end,”’ and if he got tired of trying 
to keep the run of them, I have often 
wondered what he would say if he were 
living now. Only to gain a knowledge 
of the titles, authors and tables of con- 
tents of the books now published in a 
year, would perhaps take nearly all one’s 
time, let alone the matter of trying to 
read them all. And the very attempt to 
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read thus indiscriminately would be like 
trying to eat through the whole bill of 
fare at a public dinner. It could end 
only in mental indigestion, instead of 
adding to one’s intellectual equipment or 
education. 

And if, leaving all the new books out 
of account, one only looks through a 
great library, he is confused and op- 
pressed. Where shall he begin, and 
where leave off ? On what principle shall 
he select? ‘What shall he read for? 
What special end shall he have in view? 
These hint some of the practical difficul- 
ties that face any one who cares to read 
at all. 

2. Then there is another class which 
needs help in this matter. There are 
large numbers of people who honestly 
cheat themselves in believing that they 
have not any time to read, except in 
some desultory and useless way. But 
this is only a transparent delusion. They 
have, at least, that time which they now 
waste in this same purposeless and desul- 
tory reading, And it does not take any 
more time to read for something than it 
does to read for nothing. These people 
are like the ones who never have time to 
keep their rooms in order or to put things 
in their places. It takes them a good 
deal longer frequently to find something 
they want than it would have taken to 
have put it its proper place at first. ‘These 
persons, whose lives are all at loose ends, 
have just as much time as other people ; 
only their lack of order and plan wastes 
and fritters away their leisure. They 
have ‘‘a place for everything, and every- 
thing in it.” They have time for every- 


thing ; but the lack of all order prevents 
their getting the fragments of their time 
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into any sort of relation to each other, in 
their proper order. 

If, then, you really do not care any- 
thing about reading, say so frankly ; but 
do not delude yourselves and attempt 
to delude your friends with the plea that 
you haven’t time. If you really want to 
do anything very much indeed, you will 
always manage in some way to find or 
make time. 

3. Then, again, there are many who 
frankly do not care anything about it. 
What leisure they get they spend in 
amusement or -mere physical rest. In 
some cases, I am afraid, it is sheer lazi- 
ness. When not compelled to work, 
they seem to enjoy the dull vacuity of a 
life such as I imagine a comfortable oyster 
might lead. Others have never thought 
on the subject, and are in the negative 
condition of insensibility toward a thing 
to which their attention has never been 
called. Others, still, recognize the fact 
that certain people seem to enjoy it, but 
they have never had any taste developed 
in that direction,—like a person with no 
taste for music who yet hears other people 
go into raptures over an oratorio. ‘‘If 
they like it,’’ they say, ‘‘all right. I 
don’t ;’’ and that is the end of it. 

It is very difficult to say anything of 
value to these classes of persons. It is 
like shooting cannon-balls at a sand 
bank. The balls sink out of sight, the 
bank closes over them and looks about 
the same as it did before. If they only 
knew what they were losing! If they 
only knew what an amount of positive 
harm they were doing merely by their 
negative passiveness! They are dead ob- 
structions in the way of all good move- 
ments. And, as we shall see later on, 
they generally take the wrong side in 
life’s great conflicts, when they move at 
all,—chiefly because they do not know 
any better. 

4. Then there is one more class that 
needs to bestirred up in this, matter. 
They are the ones—very common in mod- 
ern life—who read a great deal, but 
rarely or never anything that does them 
or anybody else any good. They are 
like windmills that whirl perpetually in 
every breeze, but, being disconnected 
from any machinery outside themselves, 
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never tnrn a mill, draw any water, or ac- 
complish any practical result. They read 
just as they would whittle, or whistle, or 
crochet, or go toa millinery ‘‘ opening,’ 
—merely to pass away the time. 

Now, most of this is sheer waste of 
time. It is worse than that: it desic- 
cates and fritters away one’s intellectual 
capacity. It actually unfits for any real 
brain work. People fool themselves with 
the idea that they are doing something, 
when practically it is worse than nothing 
at all. Suchare the ones who read every 
new novel that comes out, but could not, 
for their llfe, get through a valuable ar- 
ticle in the Popular Science Monthly. 

In the first place, they wouldn’t know 
enough to place the article in its proper 
relation to the real thought of the age ; 
and, in the next place, they would not 
know enough of the.theme to understand 
this particular contribution to its discus- 
sion. They are like grown people fed 
on pap, and never allowed to use their 
muscles,—intellectually flabby and in- 
competent. 

So much for the persons who need to: 
consider this matter. It is time now to 
turn to the next point and raise the ques- 
tion. 

Il. As to why people ought to read 
with some purpose. And, 

1. As I have already had occasion 
lately to say, it is all well enough to read 
only for the sake of recreation, provided 
you have earned the right to it, and pro- 
vided, further, that you do not confine 
your reading merely to this. But this 
part of my subject will take care of itself, 
and does not call for any special discus- 
sion now. 

2. People ought to read and study in 
the line of their special work. In the 
case of some, such as ministers, lawyers, 
and physicians this has to be done in or- 
der to any success. But once I knewa 
druggist, who, apart from all the techni- 
calities of his trade, read and studied 
widely concerning the minerals and plants 
in which he dealt and the countries in 
which they were fouud. Such a course 
as this tends to idealize one’s labor, lift 
it out of mere routine and drudgery, and 
set it in wider and more human relations. 

But, however thoroughly one reads and 














studies his business, if he does only that, 
he narrows his life. The man who knows 
only his own business does not know his 
own business ; for a very important part 
of any one business is the relation in 
which it stands to the larger life of the 
world. It would be impossible, for ex- 
ample, to know the Mississippi River, ex- 
cept in relation to the vast continent it 
drains. Everything is what it is by vir- 
tue of its relation tosomething else. An 
eminent Doctor of Divinity once told a 
friend of mine that he never allowed him- 
self to read any book that would have a 
tendency to disturb- his beliefs. And 
most religious people read only their own 
denominational papers, cultivating thus a 
profound ignorance of all the rest of the 
world. Such people cau never know even 
themselves. Shut up within their own 
little circle, like the Chinese, in what 
they fancy is the ‘‘ Central and Flowery 
Kingdom,’’ they fall behind the rest of the 
world, and earn only its contempt, while 
all the time they think they are leading it. 
‘The man who knows only his business 
very soon tells all he knows, and then 
can do nothing more than tell it over 
again, until he becomes like a violinist 
who should forever rasp away on one 
note of one string. 

3. A wider than any mere business 
reason for reading, then, should be found 
in the ideaof general culture. Beyond any 
special business in which he is engaged, 
amanisaman. His work calls for the 
exercise of certain faculties and powers ; 
but these are are only asmall part of him. 
He possesses, at least in germ, whatever 
is human. All the tragedy that has ever 
made men weep; all the comedy that has 
ever made them laugh; all the ambitious 
that have ever stirred ; all the sublimities 
that have ever awed the human heart ; 
all the grand hopes and dreadful fears ; 
all the summits of success men have 
climbed ; all the abysmal failures into 
which they have fallen; this whole tre- 
mendous drama that has earth for its stage, 
the clouds for its curtains, the ‘‘ great 
cloud of witnesses’’ for spectators, and 
whose tremendous dénouement no one 
can yet foretell,—this certainly should 
claim at least a part of the attention of a 
man ; for he isso cunningly keyed an in- 
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strument that he is capable of responding 
to whatever has touched or thrilled the 
race. : 

And he knows good books may always 
have good company and find resource and 
companionship in every trial. 

4. And there is one other reason why 
people ought to read. 

Being, as this is, a world of growth, 
there is always a struggle going on be- 
tween the lower and the higher, the 
worse and the better. ‘This struggle is 
all-pervasive, touching every phase of 
life. Great questions are always up for 
settlement,—dquestions social, political, 
moral, or religious. And how shall the 
unthinking, the unread know which way 
lies the better hope for man? ‘Thous- 
and of people, all the time, and with the 
best possible intentions, are conscien- 
tiously working against the best interests 
of their fellowmen. All the evil of the 
world is by no means wrought by inten- 
tionally bad people, For 


“ Evilis wrought by want of thought 
As well as want of heart.” 


People ought to read, then, as a pilot 
studies his chart, that they may know 
which way to steer. 

Minot T. Savage. 


THE AMERICAN 
ZIONE. 


CONVERSA- 


I am not much in love with that 
word ‘‘ potentiality ’’—applied to things 
we want to see brought about, it gen- 
ally means that they are possible but 
not probable. Nevertheless it is very 
handy for use—and I was about to sug- 
gest that the American conversazione 
has great potentialities in it. The 
favorite sneer of the masculine critic has 
been that women who gather ostensibly 
to discuss Browning wind up with the 
latest fashions. Perhaps if they did not 


wade out quite so deep in the stream at 
first as Browning, they would feel less 
exhausted at an early stage of the game 
and so would not need to refresh them- 
selves with skirts and trains and the like. 
There are so many—such an infinite 
variety of useful subjects which might be 
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compassed in a course of genuine con- 
versaziones that it seems to me Browning 
and others of his ilk might be safely left 
on the shelf. 

One of the greatest difficulties in the 
way of the conversazioneas a recognized 
institution is that we dislike to appear 
too much in earnest on any other subject 
than business. A man can talk dollars 
and be sure of a respectful hearing and 
yet have no real business capacity and 
about as little idea of the higher princi- 
ples of business or political economy as a 
calf in the stall. It is the sound of the 
word that we pay unconscious reverence 
to. But suppose the same man were to 
introduce the name of some distinguished 
old-world poet or essayist into the con- 
versation. ‘There would be an uneasy 
feeling all around. If he made mistakes 
and showed his ignorance of his subject 
the people who were forced to listen 
would be too well-bred to expose him. 
If he was master of his subject and went 
too deep, there would be uneasy and 
very palpable attempts on the part of 
some to switch off on something else. 
The average American nature is the most 
tense and serious in the world, for we 
ruminate over business and ambition 
while we are ostensibly filling ourselves 
with rood—a thing which even purpose- 
ful John Bull will not do—which is 
probably one reason why he is on the 
average less angular. 

The conversazione is bound to come, 
and comre to stay after a while; but it 
would come sooner if we could divest 
ourselves of our absurd national antipathy 
to exotics. ‘The excursion, the political 
meeting, and many other such forms of 
social dissapation are genuinely Ameri- 
can, and this is why men and women 
will join in and pretend to enjoy them— 
all the while secretly conscious that they 
are bores. But the conversazione is con- 
tinental and this is why we unconsciously 
avoid it. ‘The debating society has gone 
completely out of vogue and this, in- 
deed, was always of a stag party charac- 
ter and generally juvenile. There are 
literary reunions in our cities or in the 
country seats of the four hundred, but 
the idea that people of moderate means 
can meet with no thought of discussing 
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the grosser affairs of life, and simply for 
the sake of mental improvement, docs 
not seem to have reached our national 
consciousness. 

Of course, if we can get the conversa- 
zione started and popularized. there wil] 
be no lack of subjects. I shall not 
attempt the possible catalogue—nor shall 
I suggest that the world is still undecided 
as to whether the execution of Charles 
the First was justifiable or whether a law- 
yer should defend his client whom he 
knows to be guilty’ The conversazione 
need not be a debating society in the 
hackneyed sense. To me it seems it 
should aim to be as modern in its choice 
of subjects as possible, and it might be 
well to eschew politics and religion, as 
those are the reefs upon which friendship 
soonest founders. ‘That is, at first. Af- 
ter the conversozione becomes thoroughly 
naturalized and the organization of the 
club becomes a fixed thing, then it will 
be easier to squelch the all-important in- 
dividual who considers it a favor that he 
or she does by taking part. ‘There must 
be an element of strict business as well 
as relaxation in such organizations, so 
that the importance of the individual 
may be minimized and we shall not all 
have to defer to his or her special fads. 
At first the conversazione might embrace 
subjects of a general social character. 
Among these, if not too heavy, might be 
the relation of society to its outcasts— 
a very serious question, indeed, in these 
days of anarchic teachings—of the tramp 
and the crank. Sanitation of course, 
would naturally suggest itself and such 
subjects might be grazed while the club 
is still fresh and the evening is young. 
Afterwards the conversazione might 
drift to lighter themes and if the prepon- 
derence of gentlemen was not too great, 
there might be a mild reference to the 
latest from Worth’s as a sort of benedic- 
tion. I warn our lady friends, however, 
that if they attempt to spring these latter 
subjects upon the assembly earlier than 
the closing stages there will be a revolt, 
and there will be some -bachelors at least 
—those who have come alone—who will 
suddenly discover that they have an im- 
portant business engagement down the 
street. I want to see the converszione 

















take root and flourish like a green bay 
tree in the land and this is why, knowing 
my own sex so well, I put up this danger 
signal, | know what the force of gravi- 
tation is in such instances, and I dis- 
tinctly set out with the postulate that 
fashions are not to be tabooed altogether. 
But if yon must have them as a sort of 
feminine piéce de résistance, suppose you 
occasionly start the hackneyed paragraphic 
allusion to the Easter bonnet-—you will 
be charmed to see now the masculine 
attention is at once riveted and what a 
gratifying interest he will take in the dis- 
cussion. 

I look for the reign of the conversa- 
zione at no distant day in this country, 
but I would like to see it fairly started 
soon. We live too much on the prin- 
ciple that every man’s house is his castle 
and that it is dignified and appropriate 
to lock one’s self up in it securely after 
nightfall. But the men _ unfortunately 
mean to Jock not themselves but their 
wives and children; or if bachelors, 
their castle becomes the selfish and costly 
club. But a society man who would cnt 
a conversazione would indeed be con- 
sidered a anima perdida, and would be 
more or less ostracised. Women deter- 
mine these matters, after all, much more 
potently thanmen. If the conversazione 
becomes the fashion, the club and stag 
party will languish. There is a latent 
known nothingism in the great majority 
even of our society people which will 
stoutly resist thé advent even of this 
admirable old-world institution. But 
when they are once forced to see its 
workings and recognize it as an Ameri- 
can grafting, they will be surprised that 
they did not give it their shelter and 
naturalization long ago. 


William B. Chisholm. 


ONESELF AND OTHERS. 


Wuo has not suffererd from the incur- 
sions of his friends? I knowa man who 
changes his dwelling- place every few 
months, and for this cause: he says that 
when he has lived in a place a short 
time he begins to know people, so he 
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goes. It sounds churlish, but I am 
not sure that I do not envy that man 
because he is in a position which en- 
ables him to shift his tent at his own 
sweet will and pleasure. He tells me 
that some time ago he was in a cer- 
tain watering-place, and very comfort- 
able he was. You cannot be in a place 
without knowing people, so he says, and 
the acquaintance of some very nice people 
he quickly made. Particularly of two or 
three men, some of the very nicest fellows 
he ever met, only, unfortunately, they had 
nothing to do with their time, except kill 
it. Unfortunately, as not seldom is the 
case with men in their position, they 
could not be made to understand that 
he could have anything else to do with his 
time either. ‘They came in upon him at 
all hours of the day. They wanted him to 
play cricket, football, tennis, cards, bil- 
liards, and all manner of games. They 
wanted him to walk, to ride, to drive, to 
row, to shoot, to fish. If they wanted 
him for nothing else, then they wanted 
him to talk to, and totalk tothem. The 
man in question is the mildest-mannered 
man that ever breathed ; so far from cut- 
ting a throat, he would not, rudely, hurt 
the proverbial fly. He assures me—and 
from my own experience in similar situa- 
tions I find no difficulty in accepting his 
assurance—that it was quite impossible, 
without making himself positively un- 
pleasant, to get these gentlemen to un- 
derstand that there were times and sea- 
sons in which he preferred his own society ; 
so he left that watering-place. What is 
more, he informs me that he has got him- 
self in the same quandary in the place 
where he is now, so he is going to leave 
that too. 

Men are gregarious animals. Some 
more so than others; all now and then. 
It is the latter class who are the sufferers. 
Brown plants himself in a country village, 
say, in the wilds of Andalusia, or of Brit- 
tany, as | have done. He wishes to work, 
and he works. But man is not made to 
live by work alone. He grows fusty, in- 
capable of work, as Brown is well aware. 
They tell us that every disease has its 
remedy, if you can only find it. Brown 


knows very well, when he suffers from 
incapacity to work, what is the proper 
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remedy— it is communion with his fellow- 
men. With a view of applying the pro- 
per remedy, he makes the acquaintance 
of the village innkeeper; of such of the 
villagers as frequent his house ; perhaps, 
if Brown is wise, of the local curé; by 
degrees, of some of the inhabitants of the 
country-side. If the village is a Breton 
village, it is ten to one that there is a 
fellow-countryman not far away, if there 
are not two or three. Brown makes the 
acquaintance of the fellow-countryman, 
or of the two or three. In a marvellously 
short space of time he finds that he knows 
all the country-side, that he has made a 
too liberal use of his own remedy. Be- 
cause, unless he is the most exceptionally 
fortunate of Browns, there is sure to be 
at least one person among his new ac- 
quaintance, if there is not more than one, 
who wants to play when Brown would 
like to work, and who, to all practical 
intents and purposes—so contagious is 
the spirit of idleness !—insists on making 
Brown his playfellow. So, presently, 
and perhaps all too soon, the atmosphere 
of that village becomes too highly rare- 
fied to suit Brown’s constitution. 

It seems, at first sight, curious that, for 
a man in Brown’s position, there should, 
practically, be no choice but a choice of 
extremes ; that there should be nothing 
between knowing too many people and 
knowing none. Yet, if you enquire into 
the matter a little closely, you will find 
that the thing is not so curious as it 
seems. Selfishness is at the root of it. 
We all are selfish—I know I am—and I 
am not so sure that selfishness, at any 
rate in some of its forms, is quite so 
egregious a vice as the common conver- 
sation of the world supposes. But that 
is apart from the question. 

Brown is selfish ; and not only is Brown 
selfish, but the entire population of that 
Breton village is selfish. You may be 
sure of it, because, as I say again, we all 
are. Brown wants his way, and every 
creature he encounters wants his way too. 
It is plain to Brown that it is impossible 
for him to yield—for him to do so might 
be to inflict upon himself an irreparable in- 
jury. Exactly the same thing is equally 
evident to all the other folks as well. 
And this is the reason why—for the vil- 
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lage may stand for the world—those men 
who are only occasionally gregarious have 
only a choice between extremes, why 
they must either know too many people, 
or else know none. Because directly a 
man makes an acquaintance, he tacitly 
consents, while he continues that ac- 
quaintance, to adopt himself to his ac- 
quaintance. If Jones wishes to make 
Smith’s acquaintance, it would scarcely 
do for him to preface the expression of 
his wish by a declaration that he expects 
Smith at all times, and in all seasons to 
adapt himself to his convenience, and 
that he—Jones— never intends, under 
any circumstances, to adapt himself to 
Smith’s. If Jones did venture on such a 
declaration, the odds would be very con- 
siderable against the acquaintance ever 
being made. One acquaintance, there- 
fore, presupposes a voluntary, and possi- 
bly even pleasurable relinquishment of, 
very probably, an appreciable portion of 
our liberty ; and it thus follows, as the 
night the day, that the more we multiply 
our aequaintance, the less liberty we leave 
ourselves. As aman advances in years 
and—for once in a way, we will take it 
for granted as a natural corollary—in 
knowledge of life, the more clearly he 
realizes that in those seasons in which he 


‘desires to be a free-man, and to do seri- 


ous, honest work of any sort or kind, 
there is for him no choice between know- 
ing too many people and knowing none. 

I sometimes hear people say—I trust I 
may offend no sensitive susceptibilities 
when I add that they are, for the most 
part, women—‘‘I cannot endure my own 
society.’’ Poor creatures! One must be 
forgiven for suspecting that, if such is the 
case, other people will be able to endure 
very little of their society either. Surely 
men and women, to be worth their salt, 
must, to a great extent, be sufficient unto 
themselves. We are born alone, we must 
die alone ; if, during our lifetime, we can 
never endure to be alone, what inverte- 
brate creatures we must be! Philoso- 
phers inform us that, in the deepest sense, 
we, all of us, always are alone, and, in 
their sense, the thing is true. It was 
written up in the temple, ‘‘ Know thy- 
self!’’ Well, although a man may not 
know himself, it is absolutely certain that 
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he knows himself much better than any- 
body else ever will or ever can do. We 
must have all of us been startled, even 
when in the company of our nearest and 
our dearest, to find in certain crises of 
our lives, in certain of our moods and 
phases, how utterly we have been mis- 
understood, how completely we have been 
in touch only with ourselves, how hope- 
lessly we have been alone. But that is 
not the sort of loneliness Miss Mixer has 
in her mind when she exclaims: ‘I can- 
not endure my own society.’” She means 
that she is so resourceless in herself; so 
destitute of imagination ; so incapable of 
standing erect unsupported ; that if she 
cannot find others like herself to help 
hold her up, and to help to hold each 
other up, she will be unable to hide, even 
from herself, the consciousness of what 
sort of thing she is. Miss Mixer is by 
no means alone in her exclamation. 
Mr. Larkins chimes in, and all the world 
knows that one would have to have, not 
nine, but at least ninety Larkinses be- 
fore one even began to have the making 
ofaman. ‘That is exactly it. When one 
comes to consider practically the question 
of solitude, or a crowd, one is confronted 
by the fact that a largely preponderating 
proportion of the constituents which go 
to the making of a crowd consists of the 
Mixers and the Larkinses. 


An Old Bachelor. 


THE MORAL EFFECTS OF 


EARTHQUAKES. 


PROFESSOR MILNE, the well-known in- 
vestigator of earthquake phenomena, after 
pointing out that the mind never grows 
accustomed to even the smallest earth- 
quakes, but that a gradually-increasing 
terror is developed, discusses the perma- 
nent effects on a nation of the larger and 
more disastrous convulsions. The sur- 
vivors of the Manilla earthquake of July, 
1880, said of themselves that they had 
lost their nerves—‘‘ We have lived ten 
years in a minute.’’ And the general 
effect of such earthquakes as that of Ca- 
racas, South America, in 1812, when 
‘‘from the first tolling of a bell to the 


falling of the last stone of that city one 
minute only elapsed,’’ also in Chio in 
1881, and in many other places, is that 
‘*whole communities suddenly suffer a 
mental paralysis which in many cases 
amounts to madness,’’ and ‘‘ for years 
after such a catastrophe every tremble in 
the earth will produce a panic. The ex- 
perience and fears of fathers are handed 
down to their children, and before these 
terrors have become things of the past a 
fresh disaster adds fuel to the fire con- 
suming the moral constitution.’’ 

In former: times earthquakes were, and 
in certain countries are now, regarded as 
Divine judgments for the sins of men. 
In 1608 the Kirk Session of Aberdeen 


accepted a shock as ‘‘a document that 


God is angry against this land, and 
against this city in particular. On fur- 
ther consideration it was decided that 
the special sin of the people of Aberdeen 
was salmon-fishing on Sunday, and a cer- 
tain learned Fellow of the Royal Society 
argued in the ‘‘ Philosophical Transac- 
tions’’ that earthquakes must be Divine 
judgments on men, as they visited great 
cities, and not bare cliffs and uninhabited 
beaches. 

In Lisbon in 1756, during the earth- 
quake, the populace seized a young Eng- 
lishman and baptized him against his will 
to appease the wrath of an offended deity. 
A theory of earthquakes, published by a 
poet in 1750 in connexion with the Pa- 
lermo shock, was that 


“The tread of impious feet 
«The conscious earth impatient bears ; 
« And shuddering with the guilty weight, 
‘*One common grave for her bad race pre- 
pares.” 


Professor Milne concludes that the effect 
of seismic phenomena on the human race 
has been very great. In some cases they 
have produced madness and death, they 
have distorted the powers of reason, and 
have begotten superstition ; the imagina- 
tion has been stimulated, and ‘‘ among 
the weaker members of the community, 
by the creation of feelings of timidity, 
resulting perhaps in mental aberrations 
like madness or imbecility, the seeds have 
been sown for a process of selection, by 
which the weaker members in the ordi- 
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nary course of racial competition must 
succumb.’’ ‘The survivors, living in in- 
security, perhaps grow reckless and care- 
less, and thus the whole life of a nation 
may be affected. 

The successful nations of to-day are 
not those which have had to fight against 
these unintelligible terrors of nature. In 
such places as Japan and Naples, we find 
light-hearted carelessness and disregard 
for the morrow more prevalent than else- 
where, and in all earthquake countries 
the arts conducive to pleasure are highly 
cultivated. If, says Professor Milne, the 
seismic force of South America were 
turned loose in England or Germany, it 
would ultimately produce a people with 
no idea of permanency, among whom 
everything spiritual would collapse, and 
might result in sinking Germans and 
Englishmen to the lowest level in the 
ranks of civilized communities. ‘‘ From 
one section of the people we might hear 
a wail of misery and repentance, and 
from another the shouts of ribaldry and 
licentious mirth.’’ 


ce. BD. 


JUDGMENT OF OTHERS. 


WE often think our acquaintances 
have deceived us when it is we who 
have deceived ourselves by supposing 
that what they are in certain circum- 
stances they will be in all. The fact 
is that all those ‘‘ all round ’’ people who 
shine in every capacity are extremely 
rare. The man who is simply splendid 
as the organizer of some great public 
movement, often cuts but a poor figure 
in domestic life; the model wife and 
mother may make a very indifferent 
friend. Wecan no more expect abso- 
lute consistency either in religion, poli- 
tics, or conduct, than absolute perfec- 
tion, and we cannot judge of any man’s 
character until we have seen him in all 
contingencies. 

Even then we cannot always form a 
correct estimate, for what would be a 
severe trial to one would be none at all 
to another, and vice versa. Mr. A. who 
sets scant value on filthy lucre will give 
more liberally to a charity collection 
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than many who have double his means, 
arid get abundantly praised for what was 
a pure pleasure to him ; yet no one thinks 
of commending him when he does real 
violence to a shy, retiring nature by 
seeking an interview with some great 
man to request an appointment for a 
needy friend. Miss B. again, who has 
plenty of brass, and rather enjoys med- 
dling in other folks’ business, receives 
immense credit for disinterested benevo- 
lence, because she is always bustling 
about, petitioning all kinds of people 
who have help to give on behalf of all 
kinds of other people who want it. Yet 
she never shows more real disinterested- 
ness than on the rare occasions when she 
relinquishes one of these congenial er- 
rands to other hands, though outsiders 
may only think that she is glad to be rid 
of a troublesome duty. Among our 
own friends, too, one will do anything 
for us, but will stand nothing from us; 
another, who is so easy-going that we 
can ‘‘ say anything’’ to him, is so indo- 
lent that if we ask a favor of him we 
need never fear that he will put himself 
out of the way to grant it. 

We may wrong our neighbors as much 
by thinking them better, as by thinking 
them worse than they really are; I do 
not mean as regards their conduct, 
but their characters and dispositions. 
Just as, for instance, when Miss C. 
tells Miss D. that the second Miss E. has 
actually been speaking in public—‘‘ So 
forward in a young girl like that! I am 
sure your daughters would shrink from 
exposing themselves so, my dear Mrs. 
D!’’ which is somewhat embarrassing 
for the doting mother of the Misses D., 
to whom their occasional appearance on 
platforms is a matter of no small pride 
and self-congratulation. Probably she 
will shrink from disconcerting Miss C. 
by telling her so, and that lady will go 
on to Mr. F.’s, who is just chuckling 
over the tricks his young rascal of a Jack 
has been playing on his much-enduring 
schoolmaster, and expects him to groan 
with her over the enormities committed 
by those dreadful boys at the school her 
nephew attends, and of which she assures 
him she knows his nice, well-brought-up 
young son would be quite incapable. 
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N entertaining new book for mothers 
A special consideration, may be found 

in “The Gentle Heritage,” by Fran- 
ces E. Crompton, author of ‘“ Friday's 
Child,” and ‘ Master Bartlemy,” issued 
with beautiful binding of red, white and 
gold—by E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 

The illustrations are exquisite, and the 
story is charmingly real. The children tell 
it themselves and many and 
quaint are the various read- 
ings of the actions of those 
around them—in their rela- 
tion to themselves, Jack, the 
subject of our illustration, is 
one of those dear little stub- 
born fellows, who, left to him- 
self, is all right, but when in- 
terfered with, shows he has 
a will of his own, which is 
destined to help him vastly 
in later life—but is not so 
enjoyable to those who are 
leading him toward this end. 
The serious side of the story 
can well be brought to notice, 
in the fact that the terror the 
supposedly kind nurse in- 
spires should be a warning 
to mothers in the selection 
of those who frequently have 
supreme control over their 
petted darlings. A delightful 
little bit of convérsation be- 
tween Bobby and the “ Bo- 
gy’ (who is an amiable 
neighbor, who, by choice of 
the children, is the imper- 
sonation of the “ Bogy”’ of 
nurse-maid lore), will illus- 2 
trate the real charm of the yé 
narrative. 

“ Bobby is a very truthful 
boy. He even says things 
that he need not, because '% 
he will never let people think 
anything untrue about him, 9 "24 
So he looked up in Bogy’s 








face, quite steadily, but beginning to be a 
little red in the face. 

‘But I would rather have things nice for 
myself than anyone else,” he said. 

“Ah,” said Bogy, quietly, looking down 
at Bobby as steadily as he looked up. 
‘But a gentleman not often thinks of him- 
self.” 

Bobby stood with his hands behind him, 
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THE DOONE TRACK. 


looking up at Bogy, without a word, for two 
or three moments; and then the red in his 
face rose higher and higher until it reached 
his hair. 

“Iam not enough a gentleman yet,”’ he 
said ; ‘but I might growto be more.” This 
spirit is in evidence throughout the whole 
book, and it is refreshing in these days of 
self and barter. 


Blackmoor’s semi-historical classic ‘‘Lorna 
Doone,” that strong and simple romance of 
Semoor, portraying old English life, with 
scenes of outlawry, and the whole so 
quaintly and inimitably told, has nearly. 
reached its thirtieth edition, and has been 
issued anew by Porter and Coates, with 
attractive binding of white vellum cloth 
covered with heavy arabesques and scroll 
work of gold, with red slip-covers. 

It contains fifty-one photogravures of 
localities of the wild corner of Semoor 
about the famous Doone Valley. The 
photos are by Dr. Charles L. Mitchell, Phil- 
adelphia, and F. Frith & Co., of Surrey, 
England; the photogravures by A. W. 
Elson & Co., of Boston. This edition was 
made from entirely new electrotype plates. 
It is superbly printed, in two small octavo 
volumes. The illustrations, in choice of 
subject and delicacy and beauty of execu- 


tion, are amongst the very finest book illus- 
trations of the year. 

The landscape views alone are sufficient 
to give the edition distinction. In the word 
painting, the actuality and life of his char- 
acters show the touch of humanity and the 
faithfulness to the manners and traditions of 
Devonshire is distinctly noticeable. There 
is no place so full of the beauty of nature 
in every shape asin Devonshire—the home 
of Lorna Doone, and the telling of her story 
has made the valley famous. A _ recent 
description of it says ‘‘there are miles and 
miles of wide open moorland, hills and val 
leys, valleys and hills, the whole way round, 
as far as you can see. All the rounded 
hills are covered with brown heather in the 
winter and purple in the summer. Every 
valley has its tumbling trout stream full of 
trout—some of the valleys have thick oak 
woods, where the great red deer lie. There 
are deep black bogs on the moor, which 
will swallow a man and horse if they are 
unlucky enough to get into them. 

You may wander on the moor for whole 
days and never meet a human ‘being, only 
wild birds, wild deer, and wild ponies.” 
Surely a fitting environment for the savage 
deeds related of the depths of Bagworthy 
Forest ; the exploits of Tom Faggus, the 
whole brightened by the beauty of the hap 
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less maid brought up in their midst, with the 
love of her faithful yeoman, John Ridd. 


The old-fashioned schooldays of 1800, 
described and illustrated by Clifton Johnson 
in “ The Country School of New England ”’ 
(D. Appleton & Co.), is an animated and 
life-like description of those happy care-free 
days, the study of which, although unal- 
lowed by distance, will provoke serious 
thought on the part of the education of 
to-day ; and possibly of thankfulness also, 
on the part of the scholar, that the present 
day marks an advance in respect to punish- 
ment upon old-time methods, which seem 
now like episodes in storyland. ‘Spare 
the rod and spoil the child’”’ was a Bible 
text which received in those days most lit- 
eral acceptance both in theory and practice. 

It is curious that this book should have 
appeared almost simultaneously with Dr. 
Rice’s careful exposition of the public school 
system existing in this and other countries. 

The illustrations are delightful, and it is 
difficult to say which, of the sixty given, is 


the most entertaining, inasmuch as each | 


one represents an interesting phase of 
country school life. The drawings by the 
pupils are as quaint as they are original and 
are true to nature. A humorous specimen 
is given of one of the jingles used in teach- 
ing the alphabet. 
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SCHOOL-GIRLS 
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SHARPENING HIS SLATE-PENCIL. 


“ Noah did view 
The old world and new.” 


* Zaccheus, he 
Did climb the tree 
His Lord to see.” 


* Young Obadias 
David and Josias 
All were pious.”? 


“One two, buckle my shoe,” from 
Mother Goose, was used to help the 
memory in learning to multiply, as was 
also a chant of five verses given with 
gestures, such as counting on the fingers, 
pointing and clapping, reminding one 
somewhat of Frobel’s kindergarten plays. 
Fancy a little tot standing up before a 
committee saying : 


“See me: I am a little child 
Who goes each day to school, 
And though I am but four years old, 
I’ll prove I am no fool.” 


« For I can count one, two, three, four.” etc, 
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THE COUNTRY SCHOOL. 


“ This 
boy 
stole 
an 
apple.”’ 





A DRAWING BY ONE OF THE SCHOOL CHILDREN. 


The last chapter, on ‘‘ How the scholars 
think and write,” is of interest from a prac- 
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and entertaining reading—her graduation 
—as it is called by Mrs. Perth MacIntyre, 
who is telling the story, says of her return 
to England. ‘We will endeavor to find 
the warmest south wall in Devonshire—I 
shiver at the thought—and hang ourselves 
up on it.” She says again: “For I also 
have seen the day when the spell of India 
was strong upon my youth, when I saw 
romance under a turban and soft magic 
behind a palm, and found the most fasci- 
nating occupation in life to be the wasting 
of my husband’s substance among the 
gabbling thieves of the China bazaar. 






tical point of view, as may be > en 
gathered from one comment alone, we. 
which is, that culture comes from (Sg Se 


love of learning, not from pres- 
ent correctness of expression, and 
that children undoubtedly gain far 
more in putting on paper what 
they have learned by sight and 
hearing than in writing out what 
they have gained from books. 

The definitions given by the 
children, of which there are over 
one hundred and fifty, are ludi- 
crous yet characteristic, as for in- 
stance: 

“Dictionary is where they keep 
all the words people don’t know.” 

“Invitation means to go to a 
house to eat.” 

‘‘ Weather is rain or shine.” 

‘‘Favor means when you tell 
some one to go after something 
and they go. The one what asks 
the boy is the one who does the 
favor.” 

“You are contented when you 
are asleep.” 


Another interesting book pub- 
lished by the Appletons is “ The 
Simple Adventures of a Mem Sa- 
hib, by Sara Jeannette Duncan, 
(author of ‘An American Girl in 
London,” “A Social Departure,” 
etc., with illustrations by F. H. 
Townsend. It is a bright bewitch- 
ing story of experiences that are 
strange to many readers and there- 
fore all the more charming. 

‘‘Mem Sahib” is the Indian term 
for married lady, and the “sim- 
ple”’ adventures of young Mrs. 
Browne with all her perplexities, 
in accustoming herself to her new 
home ; to the fashions of living; 
and the eventful quiet acceptance 
of the same; is very interesting 


* 


\ 





CHUA: SIMPLE ADVENTURES OF A MEM SAHIB. 




















AMONG THE 


« A Spinster’s Leaflets,” by Alyn Yates 
Keith, wherein is written the history of her 
‘Doorstep Baby,” a fancy which in time 
became a fact and changed a life, are 
dainty word-pictures of a cheerful spinster- 
hood lived in an old house filled with fam- 
ily china and heirlooms. The first sentence 
strikes one with its kindly insight into 
human nature. “My neighbors will tell 
you if you inquire of them, and possibly if 
you do not, that I live quite alone.” The 
little touches throughout the book are in- 
imitable and they must be read to be appre- 
ciated. 

The description of her cats, kittery, and 
cattery, is delightfully humorous. There is 
a thread of tender romance throughout the 
book, and the instinct of motherhood is 
strongly portrayed. 

Have you ever picked up a book for 
“only a moment,” opened it at random, 
reading again for “only a moment,” but 
unable, by force of the writer’s personality, 
to put the book down until finished? This 
was my experience with ‘“‘ The making of a 
newspaper,” edited by Milville Philips— 
(Putnam's). I opened the book at “ The 
Editor-in-Chief,” by Col. McClure, and I 
can only say, read it, if you want a short 
season of delight. 


Dr. Weir Mitchell's charming little 
Christmas Story—‘ Her Kris Kringle”’ 
(Geo. W. Jacobs & Co.) was written and 
published for the benefit of the « Home of 
the Merciful Saviour for crippled Children,” 
and contains a delightful picture of child- 
life. The story throughout shows keen ap- 
preciation of character. 

Two beautiful thoughts are conveyed to 
the intuitive reader, by the following ex- 
tracts : 

“No queen has prettier pearls. But 
when you are married and some one you 
love vexes you or is unkind, look at these 
pearls and forgive, oh! a hundred times 
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over ; twice, thrice, for every pearl, because 
Kris said it. You wont understand, now, 
but some day you will,”’ said Hugh. 

“You said Mr. Kris, that the oysters 
make pearls ?”’ 

«‘T will tell you,” replied Kris. 

“If a bit of something rough or sharp 
gets inside the oyster’s house, and it can’t 
be got rid of, the oyster begins to make a 
pearl of it, and covers it over and over 
until the rough, rude thing is one of these 
beautiful pearls.” 

‘I see,” said Hugh, but the dear little 
fellow saw but dimly the great truth em- 
bodied in the “ little fairy tale.’’ 


Louise E. Hogan. 


“Standard Dictionary of the English 
Language,’’ New York; Funk & Wagnalls. 
The appearance of the first volume of Funk 
& Wagnalls new dictionary is a note-worthy 
event of our day. The world-wide reputa- 
tion of its editors and the fact that each 
man would be responsible for his work 
created popular confidence in the undertak- 
ing from its earliest announcement. An 
examination of the opening volume will 
show that the editors have even surpassed 
expectation in their scholarly achievement. 
When finished, the two volumes will un- 
doubtedly form the most complete lexicon 
that our language can offer. Accuracy and 
simplicity are carefully combined, and, 
as a noted authority well says, the whole 
forms a miracle of condensation and clear- 
ness. In definition, the work is a great 
advance on any other of a similar character, 
and too much praise cannot be bestowed on 
various unique features, such as, the placing 
of definitions before etymologies, giving the 
preference to present meanings, reducing 
technicalities to a mininum, affording due 
emphasis to phonetic spelling, the treatment 
of quotations, etc. The scientific alphabet, 
prepared by the American Philological 
Association, has been employed in giving 
the pronounciation of words, and disputed 
pronunciations and spellings were referred 
to an advisory committee of fifty of the 
most famous among American, English, 
Australian, and Canadian philologists. The 
spelling of many words in chemistry has 
merely been simplified ; and by a practical 
system of grouping applied to the names of 
flowers, fruits, coins, weights, and measures, 
the facts concerning such words have been 
given with great fullness. For the first time 


in dictionary history, a successful attempt 
has been made to reduce the compounding 
of words to a scientific system. 








“IN THE AzORES.’’—We commence in 
this number the opening article of Mr. 
William Walsh’s series of papers on these 
beautiful and interesting islands. 

The announcement made some months 
ago that Mr. Walsh and the artist George B. 
Luks had been sent by the NEw PETERSON 
to the Azores, naturally attracted a great 
deal of attention, and, we have no hesitation 
in acknowledging, brought us in many new 
subscribers. 

The noted writer and popular painter have 
even surpassed our expectations and we 
cannot resist congratulating ourselves and 
our readers on the treat whick has been 
provided for them. 

Admirable as this initial article is, and 
individual and_ excellent as are the 
illustrations, the second paper with its 
accompanying sketches will be found to 
surpass these, and both author and artist 
declare that they have in preparation still 
more interesting material for the later num- 
bers of the series. 


MATTERS TO Discuss.—lIt is quite pos- 
sible that there is some exaggeration in 
Dr. Wright’s parallel between the history of 
Hugh Bronté’s adoptive uncle and that of 
the fearful hero of ‘“‘ Wuthering Heights ;”’ 
it is more than possible that there was also 
exaggeration in the dramatic memories of 
so forceful and fiery a person as Hugh 
Bronté. It is worth noting one or two small 
details which Dr. Wright records without 
comment. If Hugh Bronté had grown up 
under the influences of very active and per- 
sistent cruelty, continued from the age of 
five to that of fifteen, he could scarcely, 
two years later, have become a large, hand- 
some, well-dressed man. Again, after the 
‘adoptive uncle’s death, his widow visited 
her nephew, and tradition at least speaks 
of her as still a beautiful woman. This 
could scarcely have been the case had she 
lived, as is inferred, a life that involved 
“constant weeping for nearly a quarter of 
a century.” Oddest of all, Hugh Bronté 


bestowed on one of his own children the 
very name of his hated tyrant, and this a 
name with no other associations of any 
kind! 

eration. 


These matters require some consid- 
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SUPERIOR to vaseline and cucumbers— 
Créme Simon, marvelous for the complexion 


and light cutaneous affections; it whitens, 
perfumes, fortifies the skin. J. Simon, 13 
Rue Grange Bateliére, Paris. Park & Til- 
ford, New York. Druggists’, perfumers’, 


fancy-goods stores. 


THE TRIVIALITIES OF BIOGRAPHY.—Over 
and above the personal controversies which 
cloud our view of the author as a man, the 


tendency to triviality of detail is among the 


greatest dangers which threaten modern 
biography. The pages that remain after 
whole reams of letters, from obscure indi- 
viduals, containing subtle insinuations, im- 
patient ejaculations, or second-hand rumors 
against the character of the dead man, 
have been set forth in tedious array, are too 
often devoted to elaborate records of what 
Miss Jane Smith’s grandfather thought of 
the poet when he once saw him pass down 
the street on a pony at the age of ten years; 
or descriptions of the shape of the bed he 
slept on and the color of the plates off 
which he supped. Probably the inimitable 
Boswell has a little to answer for in this 
direction, since his facile gossip lends itself 
easily to caricature in less skilful and judic- 
ious hands; but much of modern “ personal 
reminiscence’ out-Boswells Boswell in in- 
consequent detail. 

How different from these vain catalogues 
of trifles are the exquisite flashes and side- 
lights which a truly sympathetic biographer, 
even without exhaustive knowledge, con- 
trives to throw upon the subject of his work ! 
Sometimes, indeed, the faculty of observa- 
tion may be so keen as to defeat its own 
purposes. Such was the case with Carlye, 
whose judgments of other authors, if one 
may be permitted the paradox, were often 
too penetrating to be true: they seemed to 
search and stab their victims—and come 
out a long way on the other side. 


VALUABLE BUT NOT-COSTLY.—It may save 
you a great deal of trouble in cooking. Try 
it. We refer to the Gail Borden Eagle 
Brand Condensed Milk, regarded by most 
housekeepers as absolutely essential in cul- 
surpassed in coffee. All 
oer s sell the Eagle Brand. 
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